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if our ‘‘get-ahead”’ society, the bright young man or 
woman is expected to want to become the boss. The 
Status is higher, the visibility better, and the rewards 
greater than in most other positions in the organization. 
So neophytes are urged to set their sights on becoming ex- 
€cutives or managers, near if not at the top. 

There are several things wrong with this kind of objec- 
tive. First, the matter of fit: Some people don’t enjoy su- 
Pervising others and some won’t easily master the skills re- 
quired. There is also the little matter of there not being 
enough of these jobs to go around. 

There are 4.4 billion people in the world and, although I 
am involved in the management of a number of undertak- 
ings, I do not supervise a single person. I make this point 
to emphasize that one does not need to be a supervisor to 
be either a manager or to have a successful professional 
Career. 

Striving for the top of the pyramid is all right for 
those who like it, and there are many. But there are others 
who get pushed into situations they don’t like, don’t need 
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GW Professor Explains Why Everyone 
Cannot and Should Not Aim for 
Management’s Top Spots 


and don’t do well in. Many never examine the alternatives 
to chain-of-command assignments or fail to explore the 
costs of such a route. Such as: Do I like the work? 

The manager has to get things done by others. Supervis- 
ing was never easy, but it has probably become more dif- 
ficult today. In addition to the complexities we all face, 
there is a continuing short-fall in resources—coupled with 
an increasing demand for them—and a reluctance on the 
part of subordinates to accept direction as textbooks have 
indicated they should. 

The manager, if nothing else, is someone who must 
have things happen. The manager, says Harlan Cleve- 
land, director of the University of Minnesota’s Hubert 
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Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, is a ‘‘tension 
maker.’’ For many people, this is not a pleasant assign- 
ment. 

The manager must make decisions, be sure they stick 
and be able to live with the result. This looks easier than 
it is. The easy decisions come already made. It is the tough 
ones that occupy so much time. One must know when the 
decision is better made by someone else—higher up, lower 
down, or farther out—and when it is one’s own. 

Harry Truman said that in making decisions, he studied 
the matter as fully as he could and then decided. After 
that he slept well. Most of us don’t have such a capability. 

The higher up managers get, the more they are prison- 
ers of time. Says Harold Geneen, a long-time president of 
ITT: “The first requirement of a senior executive is in- 
stant availability. He must put his firm above his family; 
he must be prepared to go anywhere at any time, or simply 
to wait around in case he is needed.” 

While this is not so true of lesser executives, they must 
Continued on page 2 
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Five Receive Honorary Degrees 
At GW Spring Commencements 


Novelist, essayist and literary critic William H. 
Gass, Marriott Corporation President J. W. 
Marriott Jr., and Korean industrialist and 
philanthropist Chung Ju Yung received honor- 
ary degrees from George Washington Univer- 
sity at Spring Commencements May 9. Former 
Peace Corps Director R. Sargent Shriver Jr. will 
be honored at National Law Center ceremonies 
May 23 at 1:30 p.m. in the Charles E. Smith Cen- 
ter; and former Saturday Review editor Norman 
Cousins will receive an honorary degree at the 
School of the Medicine and Health Sciences 
commencement May 28 at 3:30 p.m. in Lisner 
Auditorium. 

Six separate ceremonies were conducted for 
approximately 2,400 graduates May 9. Honor- 
ary degrees were presented at three of them. 
Before delivering the commencement address at 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, Wil- 
liam H. Gass, the highly acclaimed philosopher, 
author, and literary critic whose works stress 
the philosophy of language and metaphor, re- 
ceived the Doctor of Humane Letters degree. 
Among his works are the novels Omensetter’s 
Luck (1966), which New Republic called ‘‘the 
most important work of fiction by an American 
in this literary generation,” Willie Masters’ 
Lonesome Wife (1968), The Tunnel (1969), and 
In the Heart of the Heart of the Country (1968), 
a collection of shorter fiction. His collections of 
essays include Fiction and the Figures of Life 
(1971), On Being Blue (1976), The World Within 
the Word (1978) and The House VI Book (1980). 
The philosophical message within his works is 
that literature is language, that novels, essays, 
and stories are, after all, aesthetic designs con- 
structed out of words. And it is in his experimen- 
tal writings that Dr. Gass works out his philo- 
sophical ideas. Former philosophy professor at 
Purdue, Gass is now David May University Pro- 
fessor in the Humanities at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. 

Two honorary degrees were conferred at 
School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration ceremonies. J. W. Marriott Jr., president 
and chief executive officer of Marriott Corpora- 
tion, spoke to graduates and received the Doctor 
of Public Service degree. From an early initia- 
tion into his father’s Hot Shoppes restaurant 
chain, serving in a number of capacities during 
high school and college (University of Utah, 
1954), he became a full-time member of the com- 
pany in 1956. Eight months later, he became 
general manager of the new Twin Bridges Motor 
Hotel in Washington—the firm’s first venture 
into the lodging industry—and later directed the 
opening and operations of new hotels in Wash- 
ington, Dallas, and Philadelphia. These hotels 
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formed the nucleus of what now is the com- 
pany’s largest business. Since he became presi- 
dent in 1964, the company’s annual sales have 
soared from $85 million to almost $2 billion. 
Under his domain are nearly 500 restaurants, 69 
U.S. and international flight kitchens, 271 food 
service management accounts, and almost 120 
hotels, inns, and resorts. 

Also receiving the Doctor of Public Service 
degree at SGBA ceremonies was Chung Ju 
Yung, chairman of Korea’s giant Hyundai Busi- 
ness Group, a conglomerate of 28 companies 
that grossed more than $6.7 billion last year, 
mainly from construction, shipbuilding, and 
capital goods. Capitalizing on the need for 
major industrialization after the devastating 
Korean War, Chung, son of a poor Korean 
farmer, created major construction, shipbuild- 
ing, and automobile companies, thus establish- 
ing himself as one of the ‘‘captains of Korean in- 
dustry.” A strong belief in the social respon- 
sibility of business has made him a philanthro- 
pist and a supporter of academic education. In 
1977 he donated half of his stock in the Hyundai 
Construction Company, worth some $200 mil- 
lion, to establish the Asan Foundation, which 
helps the underprivileged by providing free med- 
ical services and education scholarships. The 
foundation also funds social welfare service 
organizations and scholars conducting social 
and natural science research. Chung has estab- 
lished business and engineering programs at vari- 
ous Korean universities and he is founder and 
chairman of the board of Korea’s Ulsan Engin- 
eering College. 

Preceding his address to National Law Center 
graduates on May 23 at 1:30 p.m. in the Charles 
E. Smith Center, former Peace Corps director 
and international law specialist R. Sargent 
Shriver Jr. will receive the Doctor of Public 
Service degree. A partner in the Washington 
firm Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, Shriver was active in the administrations of 
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John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. President 
Kennedy named him to organize the Peace 
Corps, and he served as its first director from 
1961-65. After President Johnson selected him 
to combat the original ‘‘war on poverty” as 
director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Shriver created such programs as VISTA, Head 
Start, Foster Grandparents, and the Job Corps. 
He subsequently served as ambassador to France 
from 1968-70. In 1972 the Yale graduate (BA 
*38, LLB °41) was nominated as Sen. George 
McGovern’s running mate in the unsuccessful 
Democratic presidential effort. 

At the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences commencement May 28, Norman 
Cousins, adjunct professor of psychiatry and 
biobehavioral sciences at the University of 
California at Los Angeles School of Medicine 
and for 35 years the editor of Saturday Review, 
will deliver the commencement address and re- 
ceive the Doctor of Laws degree. The author of 
14 books, including Anatomy of an Illness, 
which was enlarged from an article in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, he is a trustee of 
the American Institute of Stress, the Menninger 
Foundation, and the Kettering Foundation. A 
member of the National Academy of Sciences’ 
International Relations Commission, he also 
headed the New York City commission that de- 
signed the city’s Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration. He has served as chairman of the 
Pulitzer Prize jury in literature and was the 
Society of Authors and Journalists’ Author of 
the Year in 1980. An occasional diplomatic 
emissary for Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson, Cousins is the recipient of the 
United Nations Peace Medal and the American 
Peace Award. He is currently president of the 
World Federalists Association of the U.S. 

Honored speakers at the other four com- 
mencements were: Michael J. Pelczar, president 
of the Council of Graduate Schools in the U.S., 
at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Lee 
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Etta Powell, associate superintendent, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools Area 3, at the 
School of Education and Human Development; 
Alvin E. Nashman, president of Computer Sci- 
ence Corporation’s Systems Group, at the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science; and 
William E. Colby, former director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and now a partner in the 
Washington law firm Reid & Priest, at the 
School of Public and International Affairs. 

The Graduate School also presented Dr. 
Julius Axelrod, PhD ’56, LLD ’70, Nobel Prize 
winner in medicine and physiology in 1970, its 
special Distinguished Service Award. He re- 
ceived the GW Alumni Achievement Award in 
1968. 

Several GW faculty members were awarded 
emeritus status during the commencements: 
Milton C. Devolites, professor of health services 
administration; Dr. John M. Evans, professor 
of medicine; Dr. Ralph K. Lewis, professor of 
anthropology; Margaret McIntyre, professor of 
education; Dr. Hubert V. Pipberger, professor 
of clinical engineering and of medicine; and Dr. 
Rodney Tillman, professor of education. 


Letters to the Editor 


“The university,” GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 

has said, “is a kind of sanctuary for free inquiry 
and unimpeded research...dedicated to the search 
for truth.” 

To help foster that search, GWTimes welcomes 
letters to the editor on subjects of interest to 
readers of this publication with emphasis on an 
exchange of views and discussion of ideas. All 
points of view are welcome, but for reasons of 
space, variety and timeliness, the staff may not 
publish all letters it receives and may use excerpts 
from others. 

Direct your letters—they must be signed, 
including your degree(s) and year(s) received, if 
applicable—to Editor, GWTimes, Gelman Library 
705, GWU, Washington, DC 20052. 


To Be or Not to Be the Boss rom pace 1 


be prepared to make personal sacrifices whenever the or- 


ganization calls. It calls frequently. 


The responsible manager will often have to tell people 


**The Peter Principle’’ around those who have risen be- 
yond the limit of their capabilities. 
The game may not be worth the candle. Also, there are 


along with their strengths and weaknesses, and set their 
course accordingly. 
Being a boss isn’t all bliss and, besides, it may not be for 


to do the things they don’t like to do, or don’t do well. 
Anyone reluctant to do this will try to find excuses for not 
doing it. Harvard Professor David McClelland made the 
point in a Psychology Today article entitled, ‘‘Good 
Guys Make Bad Bosses,” If one has to be liked, being 
boss is not the job. 

There is also the matter of getting and holding onto a 
position, and after that of moving up the ladder. The 
‘‘upward mobiles,’’ whether they like it or not, are often 
forced into playing office politics and spending time in 
‘internal PR.” Knowing who to attach one’s self to, or 
who not to offend, takes time away from the job for an 
essentially non-productive effort. For the conscientious, 
this can be particularly troubling. 

Finally, one must face the fact that only a few really 
make it to the top. The salaries the losers may keep—if 
they are lucky—do not compensate for the disappoint- 
ments of those who failed, who came in second or tenth, 
who are retired before their time, or who suffer the ig- 
nominy of being given jobs with little or nothing to do. 
Their numbers are great. Dr. Laurence Peter developed 
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other options. While most of us are involved with manag- 
ing—time, money, information—we do not have to be the 
boss to do it well. There are many professional lines of 
work which do not involve directing others. The Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles lists thousands. One can be an 
attorney without becoming senior partner or chief coun- 
sel; a professor without being a dean; a reporter without 
needing to be managing editor. 

An “‘adviser-to’’ job is often for an expert who can 
focus on a specialty without having to manage others. 
They may not be available in great numbers, but there are 
jobs in sales, planning, research, investigation, teaching, 
training—jobs calling for creativity, imagination, explor- 
ation. Many of these jobs are their own reward, requiring 
a minimum of supervision of others. 

Once upon a time the chain of command was the only 
career line open. Those who wanted to get ahead took on 
a supervisory job because it was the only way up. This is 
no longer true. 

Those in search of careers would do well to examine 
their own likes and dislikes, their values and objectives, 
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Dr. David S. Brown, a professor of management in the 
School of Government and Business Administration’s 
Department of Public Administration, which he helped 
found in 1964, is an authority in the theory and applica- 
tion of organizational and executive management. 


George’s 250th: 
A Birthday to Remember 


George Washington University’s month-long 
celebration of its namesake’s 250th birthday 
resembled one continuous birthday party with 
Jew rests in between. And what birthday party 
would be complete without a cake? The cake 
Martha (a.k.a. sophomore Paula Dubberly) 
and George (a.k.a. sophomore Adam 
Hanover) cut February 19 at the Martha’s 
Marathon auction was one of many baked, 
adorned, and eaten in George’s honor by 
students, faculty, alumni, and friends here and 
across the country. 
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Following revised release of his short 
biography, George Washington: Man and 
Monument, and publication of his articles in 
GWTimes (see Jan/Feb ’82) and Smithsonian 
magazine, University Professor Marcus 
Cunliffe’s February commencement address on 
the first U.S. president’s connection with the 
university that came to bear his name was well 
received, 
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Held in conjunction with February Fest, the 
Open House for parents and alumni was 
especially joyous. The night before, Martha’s 
Marathon of Birthday Bargains, an annual 
auction held to raise dormitory scholarships, 
netted a record $8,400, no doubt with help 
from parents. At brunch the next day, 
Columbian College freshman Ruth Ann 
Chinitz told her parents, Milton and Florence 
Chinitz of Fairlawn, N.J., what life at GW 
had been like in her first six months. Ata 
reception in Lisner Auditorium’s lower level 
later in the day, parents and alumni met 
faculty and administrators and viewed the 
Dimock Gallery’s special exhibit on George 
Washington. After a gallery tour, George 
Urch, BA ’81, talked with senior biology 
major Judi Durda, a member of the women’s 
basketball team, and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul H. Durda of Brownsville, Pa. 


We’ve Got 699 Ways to Quench 
A Summer’s Thirst for Learning 


What do American folklore, budgeting, buying 
patterns, firearms and computers have in com- 
mon? To Assistant Dean Billie Jo Moreland of 
the Office of University and Summer Students, 
the answer is easy. They are among 699 courses 
offered during GW’s 1982 Summer Sessions. In 
the two remaining five-week sessions (June 
15-July 19 and July 22-August 26), there’s 
something for almost everyone to take for col- 
lege credit or simply to quench an interest in a 
specific subject. 

The accounting department is teaching bud- 
geting for business. Folklore in America as well 
as field research in historical archeology, which 
takes place in Alexandria, are courses offered by 
the anthropology department. 

Learn how and why we make buying decisions 
by enrolling in a business administration depart- 
ment course on buyer behavior. Even if you’re a 
native American, certain English words can be 
confusing, so why not take a classics department 
course on the Greek and Latin origin of words? 

Student will learn applications of computers 
in the fields of educational management, elec- 
trical engineering, and computer sciences, while 
those in forensic sciences will probe firearms and 
toolmark identification to better catch the 
criminal. 

In the history department, students will trace 
U.S. diplomatic history and the history of the 
nation’s capital. Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies will offer a summer dance workshop 
with guest artist-in-residence Marta Renzi, while 
figures of a different sort will occupy students 
taking math for the social and management sci- 
ences. 

In political science, followers of the interna- 
tional scene may want to explore international 
politics with GW authorities. A psychology 
course takes an in-depth look at motivation and 
personality. International and transnational ter- 
rorism and the role of the international ‘‘com- 
munity” and law in combating or mitigating the 


effects of terrorism will be the focus of a new 
sociology course. An urban and regional plan- 
ning course studies community preservation, 
and the women’s studies program offers a semi- 
nar on the woman intellectual. 

Rounding out this year’s summer offerings are 
various special programs and workshops on- 
campus, locally and abroad. Among them, the 
Washington Area Studies Summer Program will 
conduct special tours of Old Town Alexandria, 
the Georgetown waterfront, downtown Wash- 
ington, the city’s first suburban developments, 
and industrial Baltimore. They’re open to the 
public as well as to students enrolled in regular 
summer session classes. 

For a complete class schedule, write or call the 
Office of University and Summer Students, Rice 
Hall 5th floor, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6360. 


A Controversial Hostage 
Becomes a GW Student 


Joseph Subic is mild-mannered, clean cut, soft- 
spoken. He believes in the American way; he 
works in the system. If you saw him in the 
library, you wouldn’t give him a second glance. 
He blends in. But in January 1981 he was Staff 
Sgt. Joseph Subic Jr., one of the 52 Americans 
held hostage in Iran and the only serviceman 
taken hostage who was not awarded the Meritor- 
ious Service Medal on his return, supposedly for 
the degree of cooperation he gave his Iranian 
captors. 

Since summer 1981 Subic has been a full-time 
GW student and is now a political science major 
in his junior year. 

“The army’s decision not to give me the medal 
was its decision and I accepted it, but I was bitter 
and sad about it,’’ he says. He admits he cooper- 
ated with the militants, but only to the extent 
necessary, explaining things they would have 
figured out anyway, like the meaning of the in- 
itials DATT, which stand for Defense Attaché. 
If there is anything he regrets about his 18 
months in captivity, it’s not being able to destroy 
all the classified material before the militants 
stormed the compound. 

This winter new questions were raised about 
the volume and nature of the material compro- 
mised during the affair, and Subic was given a 
lengthy lie detector test arranged by Newsweek 
magazine. He passed, lending credibility to the 
premise that the availability of classified docu- 
ments and the procedures for disposing them 
during crises be re-examined. 

Subic’s time spent at the hands of his captors 
has intensified his past views about the American 
system. ‘There are a lot of problems with it... 
but in other coutries, people are killed if they 
protest.” 

Of GW’s contingent of Iranian students, he 
says, ‘‘They have a legal right to be here, that’s 


the American system.” He hopes they will take 
some of the ideas it’s built on with them when 
they return to Iran. 

The Iranians aren’t the only ones who could 
benefit from some soul-searching. ‘“‘Americans 
go into a foreign country expecting the same 
standards they have here at home,” Subic says. 
“That’s the problem. We don’t understand 
other cultures. Our people sit behind the desks 
of big corporations trying to make a profit. We 
flood these countries with sophisticated ma- 
chines they don’t know how to operate.” 

Subic will publish his views in greater depth in 
a forthcoming book, Behind the Blindfold, 
which will vindicate him, he believes. ‘“There 
were many lessons that weren’t learned in spite 
of Iran, ” he says. “Right now it seems the 
government is trying to forget about the inci- 
dent. We need to get the questions resolved...to 
ask what happened and how we can prevent it 
from happening again.” 

This is the second time Subic has enrolled at 
GW. He entered the army in 1974 at age 18, a 
high school dropout. After receiving a general 
equivalency diploma in the military, he attended 
Nuremburg American High School, earning a 
regular high school diploma in 1975. During the 
next two years, he took college extension courses 
overseas. When he was stationed at the Defense 
Intelligence Agency in Washington in 1978, he 
began classes offered through GW’s Division of 
University Students at the Washington Navy 
Yard. 

During fall ’81 and spring ’82 terms, Subic 
served as GW Student Association (GWSA) vice 
president for lobbying and external affairs. 
Appointed by GWSA President Doug Atwell, he 
worked on getting traffic lights at campus in- 
tersections, represented students at civic associa- 
tion meetings, and lobbied the D.C. government 


to have campus streets closed. In February, 
though, he resigned his post, a victim of the 
internal political squabbling that has plagued 
student politics this year. Though the GWSA ex- 
perience has somewhat dampened his interest in 
politics, he hopes to serve the student govern- 
ment again, perhaps in working on anew GWSA 
constitution. 

Trying to raise C grades to As and Bs, Subic 
has also cut down on the time he spends with the 
media. In the months immediately following his 
return from Iran, he talked with NBC, ABC, 
CBS, BBC, the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post and the Detroit News and Detroit Free 
Press. “Tve had to taper off a lot to ensure I 
don’t fall down in my studies,” he explains. 

What Subic will do after graduation a year 
from now, he doesn’t know. Whether he even- 
tually will be seen as an unsung hero, only time, 
and perhaps his book, will help decide. 
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GW Winter Sports Highlights: 
Viewing a Much Improved Men’s Hoop Team 
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Eastern Eight Rookie of the Year Mike Brown 
scores two over St. Bonaventure’s Eric Stover 


in first-round playoff loss. 


by Mary Ann Grams, Class of ’85 

When I entered GW as a freshman this year, I 
had heard numerous comments about the bas- 
ketball team here—some good and others, well, 
not so good. 

Some of the things included talk about the 
new coach, who was an assistant under Indiana 
legend Bobby Knight, how poor last year’s team 
performed, and how basketball was the most 
popular sport at the school. Actually, when the 
season started, I really didn’t know what to ex- 
pect. 

Perhaps the best thing was not holding any ex- 
pectations for this season, for sports writers are 
what you might term ‘‘pseudo-optimists,’’ hop- 
ing for the best, but at the same time expecting 
the worst. This year was much like that in men’s 
basketball—it may not have been the greatest 
season, but it wasn’t bad by a longshot. 

Turnarounds in teams and programs can’t be 
easily made in one season. With a new coaching 
staff, four new players in the starting lineup, 
and a change in basketball philosophy, this 
year’s team has improved by leaps and bounds. 

The list of achievements as a team speaks for 
itself. It finished regular season play with a .500 
mark at 13-13, which was quite a difference from 
from last year’s 8-19 record. And this year’s 
losses, among others, were to such top-ranked 
teams as Virginia, Virginia Tech, Georgetown, 
and West Virginia (twice). 

The team also achieved two feats in the East- 
ern Eight never before accomplished by a GW 
basketball squad. The Colonials finished at 7-8, 
one game more than the team has ever won in the 
six-year history of the league. The other is that 
the Colonials received the home court bid for the 
first round of the Eastern Eight Tournament, 
also never before accomplished by a GW team. 

The biggest difference this year, of course, 
was Coach Gerry Gimelstob. His fiery temper on 
the sideline, which often made him part of the 
action on the court, sparked massive student 
support in the stands. It seemed fitting at the 
March 2 playoff loss to St. Bonaventure (69-66) 
when the fans sang the first-year coach, who that 
night turned 31, ‘‘Happy Birthday” prior to the 
national anthem. 

Gimelstob is definitely more of a disciplinar- 
ian and motivator than his predecessor. Though 
he brought the Bobby Knight/Indiana-style 
man-to-man defense to GW, Gimelstob has 
proven in game situations that he is his own 
coach, not just another shadow of Knight. 

Next year, the team will certainly miss the 
leadership, maturity, and playing skills of 
graduating seniors Mike Brey, Penny Elliott, 
Paul Gracza, Wilbert Skipper, and Eddy Vidal, 
and of Oscar Wilmington and Steve Perry, who 
are transferring. All have provided: exciting 
moments in this important year of men’s basket- 
ball, such as Brey’s jumper at the buzzer to 
defeat Duquesne, Skipper’s 27 points in the win 
over Rutgers, and Elliott and Gracza’s numer- 
ous dunks in the Charles E. Smith Center. 
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A combative Coach Gimelstob provides 
direction. 


However, the team will be returning many 
players with one crucial year of college ball 
behind them, such as freshman center standout 
and Eastern Eight Rookie of the Year Mike 
Brown, sophomore guard Dave Hobel, and 
freshman guard Ron White. 

One major factor in the team’s success next 
season will depend on the kind of recruiting year 
it has. Troy Webster, a 6-4 guard from New Jer- 
sey who is one of the top five high school players 
at his position in the country—and Brown’s olc 
teammate—has already made public his intent t« 
play at GW next fall. So has 6-5 high school for- 
ward/guard Steve Frick from Greenville, S.C., 
who averaged 16 points and nine rebounds this 
season. And for the first time since 1969, a GW 
coach has successfully recruited in the D.C. area. 
Darryl Webster, a 6-7 forward from Coolidge 
High and Chester Wood, a 6-5 forward from 
Carroll High, have decided to play here. If GW 
can continue to draw top recruits such as Brown, 
the two Websters, Frick, and Wood, the basket- 
ball program will continue to grow stronger each 
year. 

With an essential building year behind them, 
the Colonials can look to a promising future 
under Gerry Gimelstob. If the program contin- 
ues to grow and improve at the current rate, GW 
just may find itself competing in the NCAAs in 
the not so distant future. —Mary Ann Grams is 
sports editor of the GW Hatchet. 


Women’s Basketball 

Although finishing with a 9-20 record, the 
Colonials found much to be proud of under 
first-year Coach Denise Fiore. In addition to a 
spectacular Washington’s birthday 66-64 win 
over highly regarded St. Joseph’s University, 
senior guard/forward Carol Byrd became the 
third player in the history of GW women’s bas- 
ketball to score more than 1,000 points in her 
career with a 14-point performance against West 
Virginia February 25. Her four-year point total 
stands at 1,016. She follows senior center Leslie 
Bond, who scored her 1,000th point earlier this 
season, and senior forward Trish Egan, whose 
accomplishment came last year. 
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Carol Byrd (11) dribbles against Virginia Tech 
earlier this season. 


Wrestling 

Senior captain Joe Corbett in March became 
the first GW wrestler ever to compete in the 
NCAA Wrestling Championships. Although he 
dropped a first-round decision, Corbett finished 
as GW’s all-time best wrestler with a 126-18-4 
career record; this past season he posted a 31-5-1 
record, 17-0-1 in dual meets. He holds GW re- 
cords for most dual meet wins in one season (19 
in 1980-81), most total wins in one season (35 in 
1979-80), and most dual meet points in one sea- 
son (83). The squad’s 9-10 finish belied an other- 
wise outstanding season which included a fifth- 
place showing—its best ever—in the NCAA Re- 
gionals. The team also captured the Capital Col- 
legiate Conference championship. 


Jan Walker 
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Corbett has been described as one, if not the 
finest athlete at GW this year. 


Men’s Swimming 

After finishing its regular season with an 
outstanding 9-3 dual meet record, the squad 
placed fourth and broke five school records in 
the Eastern Eight Championship meet. Fresh- 
man Greg Patrell set new school records in the 
500-yard freestyle (4:44.2) and in the 1,650-yard 
freestyle (16:45.2); freshman Eric Minkoff set a 
new mark in the 100-yard backstroke (55:7); 
senior co-captain Bill Shipp set a new record in 
the 200-yard individual medley (2:01.4); and the 
foursome of Patrell, Shipp, Jim Moninger and 
John Briar set a new mark in the 800-yard free- 
style relay (7:08). 


Women’s Swimming 

Despite its thin ranks, the women’s eight- 
person squad improved upon last season’s 1-9 
record to finish at 3-7, and set nine school 
records at the Eastern Regionals at Harvard in 
March. Freshman Laura Messier set new marks 
in the 200-yard freestyle (1:58.04), the 200-yard 
butterfly (2:08.47), the 100- (1:02.9) and 200- 
yard (2:15.31) individual medleys. The team of 
Patty Reilly, Cynthia Driscoll, Doreen Bates, 
and Anne Burns set a new record in the 400-yard 


FCC Official Heads 
Telecom Studies Center 


Christopher H. Sterling, special assistant to 
Federal Communications Commissioner Anne 
P. Jones since 1980, was appointed director of 
GW’s Center for Telecommunications Studies in 
March, succeeding Research Professor of Engin- 
eering Peter M. Kelly. 

The author and editor of numerous books and 
articles on the practical and technological 
aspects of the mass media, broadcasting trends, 
and media ownership, Dr. Sterling was professor 
of communications at Temple University for the 
past 12 years. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison where he received a BA in political 
science and MA and PhD degrees in speech/ 
radio/television/ film, Sterling’s goal as director 
is to enhance the center’s role as a national tele- 
communications resource. 

Under the administrative arm of the Division 
of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 
(DCESS), the center is charged with coor- 


freestyle relay (3:56.44) and freshman Driscoll, 
while on the 200-yard freestyle relay team with 
Reilly, Bates, and Messier, established a new 
mark for her 50-yard leg (25.49). After setting 
a new record in the 800-yard freestyle relay 
(8:24.81), the team of Reilly, Burns, Driscoll, 
and Messier set another new mark in the 200- 
yard medley relay (1:55.67), with Reilly breaking 
the 50-yard backstroke leg record (29.05). 


Badminton 

If there was an award for the biggest turn- 
around of the year, Coach Don Paup’s team 
surely would have won it. From an obscure, in- 
experienced 1-5-1 squad finish a year ago, Paup 
has molded the eighth-ranked women’s badmin- 
ton team in the country and the top-ranked team 
on the East Coast. His 7-2 Colonials’ miraculous 
finish at the AIAW National Badminton Cham- 
pionships at Ball State University in March was 
keyed to important victories by GW’s top two 
players, Peggy Boyle and Lisa Young—both 
freshmen. 


Gymnastics 

Topping off the team’s best season in it’s 
history, the 8-7 Colonials for the first time sent 
four gymnasts—Joanne Heeke, Kathy Swobo- 
da, Lauren Davidson, and Cara Hennessy—to 
the AIAW Eastern Regional Championships at 
Clarion State College in March. Though none 
placed among.the top 10, Coach Kate Stanges 
said ‘‘we nonetheless had an outstanding year,” 
setting school records in all gymnastic events and 
categories—balance beam, floor exercises, 
uneven bars, vaulting, all-around score, and 
team score (124.7, up from 108 a year ago). The 
major force in GW gymnastics this year has been 
freshman Hennessy, who established new school 
marks in all individual events. 
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Cara Hennessy flies through uneven bars 
routine. 


dinating a broad spectrum of teaching and 
research activities geared to the telecommunica- 
tions needs of government and industry. 
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Director Sterling at work in the Center for 
Telecommunications Studies. 
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There’s Hope for Horrendous 


Remember the world of blackboards and recess, 
flashcards and pigtails, silent e’s, and “ʻi before e 
except after c?” Can you recall participating in 
class spelling bees and how embarrassed you 
were when you flubbed and had to sit down? 

For those who sat down early too often, GW’s 
Reading Center offers the course ‘‘Spelling for 
Horrendous Spellers.”” To qualify for admis- 
sion, the applicant must fail a pre-test with “ʻa 
truly miserable score,” says the course’s 
Originator and teacher, Hilda S. Warner, MAE 
72, reading clinician and coordinator of the 
Center’s tutor services. 

“It’s the only time I’ve been glad to fail a 
test,” says one student, embarrassed to have her 
Name printed here. In fact, all of Warner’s stu- 
dents wished not to be quoted by name. 

The class was designed specifically for well- 
educated, intelligent adults with serious spelling 


Briefly 


Chutzpah 101 

KrissAnn Carr was stuck. A freshman in the 
School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, she was writing an English paper on 
“Top Executives Under Pressure: How They 
Handle the Public Sector,” and needed authori- 
tative material. “But I couldn’t get anyone to 
talk to me,” she lamented. Impulsively, Carr 
called U.S. Vice President George Bush’s office, 
told his secretary about her paper, and was put 
through to Mr. Bush. ‘‘I was scared, but I told 
him about my paper topic and the problems I 
was having completing it and asked him for an 
interview,” which he granted. Following her 
April 5 meeting with the vice president in his 
White House office—‘‘He was real nice; I asked 
for five or 10 minutes, but he talked to me for 35 
minutes’’—Carr told the vice president, “‘If you 
ever need a secretary or anything, call me up... 
I'm a Republican.” Whether or not she gets a 
job, there is little doubt that her paper will be 
More interesting than the usual English composi- 
tion. If nothing else, she’ll probably get an A+ 
for chutzpah. 


“Saving of the President” 

March 30, 1981. In the wake of the near-fatal 
attack on the nation’s chief executive, millions 
of Americans sat glued to their TV sets waiting 
and hoping for and then receiving good news 
from George Washington University Hospital. 
Exactly a year after the crisis, a Washington TV 
Station presented a frightening reenactment of 
what went on inside the hospital’s emergency 
room to save the president’s life. ‘‘The Saving 
Of the President,” a half-hour docudrama pro- 
duced by the GW Medical Center and WJLA- 
TV and featuring most of the doctors, nurses, 
and hospital support staffers responsible for the 
President’s actual treatment and care, became 
One of the station’s most-watched news pro- 
grams. It also was the first locally produced news 
Production to be purchased for national telecast 

y a commercial network. The April 1 showing 
of the film on ABC-TV’s ‘‘20/20” news maga- 
zine, gave the program its highest rating of the 
year. GW, which owns the film, will benefit fi- 
hancially from the project, according to Philip 
S. Birnbaum, the medical center’s dean for ad- 
ministrative affairs. For two airings, ABC has 
agreed to make a “‘sizable donation” to the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


deficiences, sometimes referred to as ‘‘closet 
spellers.’’ Many have two or more degrees, but 
hide their secret by having excellent secretaries, 
by avoiding writing at all costs, or by substitut- 
ing everyday words they can spell for more in- 
teresting or colorful phrases that they might 
prefer. 

A class member with a 4.0 grade average in 
graduate school recalls having her mother send 
letters back marked in red, and also of being 
embarrassed when she takes minutes at a meet- 
ing and has to turn them in before consulting a 
dictionary. She calls the class a positive ex- 
perience in self-confidence. ‘‘Misery loves com- 
pany,” she says. “Being with other adults with 
the same problem makes me feel that I’m not so 
strange.” 

Good spellers know if a word looks right or 
not, and they usually don’t need to learn the 
rules, spelling patterns, elements of word struc- 
ture, and other tactics taught in this class, War- 
ner emphasizes. Horrendous spellers need to be 
shown strategies by which they can solve such 
dilemmas as one or two Ps for ‘‘colloquial’’ or 
understand why ‘‘conferred’’ has two r’s but 
“conference” only one, and the like. Relying on 
how a word looks doesn’t work for them. 

Students report that the course helps to im- 
prove their spelling. However, they are cau- 
tioned right at the start that after the 18 les- 
sons, they probably won’t be able to immediate- 
ly win a spelling bee. With time and much prac- 
tice, though, maybe someday they will. 


Coming of the Cluster 

“Of the buildings which we have constructed 
over the past decade, I cannot think of a better 
example of one designed and built for student 
academic use than the cluster,” says GW Assis- 
tant Treasurer Robert E. Dickman as construc- 
tion comes to an end on the much-needed $25 
million Academic Cluster at 22nd and H Streets, 
NW. Although actual construction will be com- 
plete in May, the new building—consisting of a 
five-story arts pavilion, a seven-story academic 
pavilion, and a smaller seven-story administra- 
tive pavilion—won’t become operational until 
fall 1982. In addition to 32 classrooms, the 
building also will house the university’s com- 
puter center—which will generate heat for the 
complex—art, music, philosophy, and Romance 
language departments, Student and Alumni 
Career Services, language laboratories, continu- 
ing education facilities, two departments of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Sciences, 
and administrative offices for Columbian Col- 
lege and the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. There will also be an astronomy class- 
room on the roof of the main structure, com- 
plete with a 20-foot obelisk and a new 14-inch 
Celestron telescope. Instructional television 


facilities capable of serving the greater Washing- 
ton metropolitan area are planned for a third- 
floor location. 


View of the new Academic Cluster 


The ‘‘Media Elite” 

They are mostly white, early middle-aged, 
well-paid college-educated males who consider 
themselves more liberal than conservative, and 
who don’t regularly attend church or synagogue. 
They’re the ‘national media elite,” according 
to GW Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Estate Planning for Singles 


Topic of June 12 Seminar 


Four local attorneys who are tax experts or estate 
planning specialists and an Episcopal priest—all 
GW alumni—will constitute the faculty for 
“Taxation and Estate Planning for Single 
People,” a GW Development Office-sponsored 
seminar to be held at the university June 12. 

The seminar, specifically directed toward peo- 
ple who have never married and divorced and 
widowed people who are childless, will concen- 
trate on the provisions of the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) that have the 
greatest impact on these singles. Speakers will 
discuss changes in income, estate, and gift tax 
law, as well as review the expansion and liberali- 
zation of tax laws regarding Individual Retire- 
ment Accounts (IRA). 


8:30-9 a.m. 
Registration and refreshments 


9-9:45 a.m. 

“Changes in Income Tax Law as a Result of 
ERTA 1981” 

Janet A. Spragens, JD ’68, American University 
law professor 


9:50-10:30 a.m. 

“Gift, Inheritance and Estate Tax Considera- 
tions in Estate Planning for Singles After ERTA 
1981” 

Sara-Ann Determan, LLB ’67, partner, Hogan 
& Hartson 


10:30-10:45 a.m. 
Coffee break 


Robert Lichter, who interviewed 240 journalists 
at the nation’s most influential media outlets for 
a demographic study of American media practi- 
tioners. The results of the survey indicate that 
journalists as a group basically reflect character- 
istics found in the other professions. Only one in 
five of those surveyed is female; one in 20 are 
non-white; 93 percent have college degrees; 55 
percent believe the CIA should be prohibited 
from engaging in subversive activities abroad; 
and 78 percent earn at least $30,000 a year. The 
most controversial aspect of the survey? That 
only 8 percent attend church or synagogue, 86 
percent seldom or never attend religious services, 
and 50 percent say they have no religious affilia- 
tion. This revelation wrought criticism of Lich- 
ter’s study, especially from Time maga- 
zine’s Hugh Sidey, NBC’s Roger Mudd, and 
PBS’s Bill Moyers, who all said they weren’t in- 
terviewed. Even if they had been, two of the 
three contended they wouldn’t have answered 
such a poll because, as Moyers, who has an MA 
from Southwestern Theological Seminary, said, 
“It is impossible to quantify issues that have 
to do with the spirit.” 


New Student Leader 

Tom Mannion, a sophomore from Spring- 
field, Pa., majoring in international affairs, 
won a resounding victory in March to become 
the 1982-83 GW Student Association (GWSA) 
president. Currently GWSA vice president for 
special projects, Mannion received 67.8 percent 
of the 1,660 votes cast in the runoff election, 
while sophomore Missy Kahn, a GWSA senator 
from Columbian College, garnered 32.2 percent. 
Mannion’s goals as president include involving 
more students in GWSA affairs and in university 
matters—especially in academics, where he 
would like to see inter-school minors estab- 
lished. 


Happy 200th, Poisson 

George Washington wasn’t the only one who 
celebrated a significant anniversary this year. 
The GW Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence teamed up with the French Embassy, the 
U.S. Office of Naval Research, and the Wash- 
ington Statistical Society for a day of talks in 
March about the work of French mathematician 
Siméon Denise Poisson, who was born in 1781. 


10:45-11:30 a.m. 

“Techniques for Transfer of Assets (jointly 
owned property, wills, trusts, etc.)’’ 

Dena C. Feeney, LLM ’71 


11:30-Noon 

‘Practical Aspects of Death and Dying” 

Rev. William A. Wendt, BA 48, founder and 
executive director, St. Francis Center 


Noon-12:45 p.m. 

Question and Answer Session 

All lecturers will participate, including Virginia 
L. Riley, LLM ’56, partner, Pierson, Ball & 
Dowd 


The seminar will be held in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater, 21st and H Streets, NW. Visitor 
parking is available at the University Garage, 
22nd and H Streets, entering on Eye Street be- 
tween 22nd and 23rd. 

A $5 registration fee helps defray the cost of 
seminar materials, parking, and refreshments. 
Reservations may be made by mailing the fee 
along with name, address, and daytime tele- 
phone number to Tax Seminar Coordinator, De- 
velopment Office, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Make checks 
payable to George Washington University. 
Deadline for reservations is Wednesday, June 2. 
For reservations and more information, call 
(202) 676-6414. 


His research in predicting rare events influenced 
the French system of justice and the physical 
and biological sciences of his day. After speakers 
from the Univesity of Paris, Stanford, Duke, 
Columbia, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University talked about modern-day 
applications of Poisson’s work, and a Poisson 
descendant outlined family history, the group 
adjourned to Washington’s Cosmos Club for a 
reception. 
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Professor Logsdon 


Professor Caplan 


Faculty Footnotes 

Professor of Law Gerald M. Caplan assumed 
duties April 1 as acting president of the Legal 
Services Corporation—a non-profit indepen- 
dent organization established by Congress to 
provide civil legal assistance to the poor—which 
is targeted for disbandment by the Reagan ad- 
ministration. Caplan was chief of planning and 
research of the Legal Services Program, the 
forerunner to the Legal Services Corporation, 
when it was a part of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in the mid-1960s. A former assis- 
tant U.S. attorney, Caplan served as director of 
the National Institute of Justice from 1973 to 
1977 when he came to GW’s National Law Cen- 
ter...Dr. John M. Logsdon, professor of public 
affairs and political science, director of the 
Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and 
Public Policy, and an authority on space policy 
(see GWTimes, May/June ’81), will be the first 
occupant of the Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum Chair in Space 
History. The chair, established to foster studies 
by senior scholars in the history of space explora- 
tion, is for a one-year period. He assumes the 
chair September 1. 
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THE SAD STORY 
OF TEENAGE 
PROSTITUTION 


ity Lights, Tragic Sights 


by Diane H. Rush 


[ was a hot afternoon in New York City’s infamous 
Times Square. Yellow Checker Cabs sped down bawdy 
Broadway spreading curb trash in their wake. Night peo- 
ple weren’t out yet—only benign tourist couples ogling 
the seedy sights in the safety of daylight. 

From around a corner sauntered a young girl in daz- 
zling gold lamé hip-hugger shorts and halter exposing 
most of her body, moist from the heat. She strutted down 
the street swinging her bag and her hips to the staccato 
rhythm of high heels until she caught her reflection in a 
mirrored store front. Stopping to appraise herself, she 
posed suggestively, and slowly bumped her hips. The legs 
of her glittering shorts were short and loose. 

Passersby walked wide half-circles around her. Some 
self-consciously averted their gazes. One man stopped and 
watched her, grinning while his embarrassed wife waited a 
few paces away. Finally, two men in business suits stop- 
ped to leer. They were both old enough to be her father. 
Words and appraising glances were exchanged, and togeth- 
er the three of them disappeared around the corner. 

This girl could be any one of the more than a million 
teenage runaways who roam big city streets, many of 
whom become prostitutes, according to GW Professor of 
Law Gerald M. Caplan, who has studied teenage prostitu- 
tion, pimps, and sexual exploitation of children as an 
assistant U.S. attorney, as general counsel to the District 
of Columbia police department, and as an observer of 
police vice operations in four cities under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. 

‘‘Typically the girls have left home. Many are run- 
aways. Some are ‘throwaways,’ children who leave home 
without being missed or who are encouraged to move. 
And some are on their own only because their family, 
as a result of divorce, illness, death or imprisonment, 
disintegrated around them,” he says. 

One teenage prostitute in Denver named Linda told 
U.S. News and World Report she was 14 when she 
ran away from home. She had been sexually abused by her 
father since the age of 5. ‘‘I waited years for the chance 
to get out,” she told the magazine. 

(Incest verges on a national epidemic, according to a 
Newsweek report: ‘‘Scholars project that one of every 100 
adult women in the United States was sexually molested as 
a child by her father—an astonishing figure in itself, and 
one that many experts think is far too low.” A three-year 
study of teenage prostitutes in Minneapolis-St. Paul re- 
veals that some male customers, or ‘‘Johns,”’ specifically 
ask for girls their daughter’s age.) 

A month after Linda ran away from home, she became 
a prostitute. ‘‘Being a prostitute was a lot better than 
going home to my father,” she says. ‘‘It was easy to say 
‘Yes’ to nice clothes and a nice place to live.” 

Teenage prostitutes depend on a pimp for the material 


things and the sense of identity he provides. Professor 
Caplan calls the pimp/teenage prostitute relationship a 
“reuniting of the baby and the mother. 

“A baby without a mother has no identity,” he asserts. 
“Mother makes everything all right. It’s magic. Some- 
thing went very wrong with these girls during their up- 
bringing so that the ability of the pimp to produce magic, 
to tell them fantastic things, take them to nice places, and 
to buy glamorous clothes restores them, giving them a 
sense of identity.” 

Initial glamour wears thin quickly for the teenage pros- 
titute, according to the Minneapolis-St. Paul study. 
Typically she is a streetwalker who does most of her 
“tricks’’ in cars, although some girls use apartments or 
hotels. 

“Most of the action,” according to that study, which 
was aided by an 18-year-old prostitute with five years 
of experience, ‘‘takes place from lunchtime to late after- 
noon, and then later in the evening. These afternoon times 
fit well within typical male working schedules and allow 
married men the opportunity to be home in the evening 
and still engage in—and protect—their activities.” 

Fixing on passing men, squinting at approaching cars, 
the teenage streetwalker doesn’t stay young long. ‘‘Street- 
walking, even for a short time, ages her,” says Caplan. 
“‘Poor diet, sleepless nights, alcohol and drug abuse, and 
fear coalesce to make her look like a 40-year-old midget. 

“*These insults, the beatings, the degradation—horrible 
in themselves—are not necessarily foreign,” he continues. 
**They are, tragically, likely to remind her of home. As 
she grows older and understands better what she has sen- 
tenced herself to, she may break away. She may see she’s 
not getting anything out of this life. She may escape 
momentarily to the police but return to another pimp to 
reinstate the fantasy mother/baby relationship. Or she 
may not live very long.” 


The government, Caplan believes, has done little to 
alleviate or solve the problem. ‘‘Rehabilitation seems 
beyond the capacity of our bureaucracies.” Legislation to 
increase prison terms for pimps hasn’t thinned their 
numbers or influence. Fines and jail sentences haven’t 
discouraged teenage prostitutes. 

Has there been a move to punish the men who utilize 
these ‘‘services’’? Yes, but by and large there hasn’t been 
popular enforcement, Caplan says. ‘‘The history of pros- 
titution enforcement is a double standard. Many of the 
laws are written to make the person soliciting guilty.”’ 

But who, in fact, is soliciting? ‘‘You could make an 
argument either way,” he says. ‘‘The common morality is 
that it’s the woman who is blamed. That’s becoming in- 
creasingly understood as discriminatory.” C 


Pw debate over abortions, the Equal Rights 
Amendment, divorce, out-of-wedlock births, and 
welfare has raised deep-seated concerns about the future 
of the American family. Almost all the ruminations on the 
current status and future of the family have tended to be 
extreme. Alarmists issue dire warnings that the family is 
disintegrating, while others respond with shouts of joy, 
welcoming the crumbling of the institution. 

Both sides ought to hold the obituaries. Families, 
though having undergone very wrenching changes, are far 
more resilient than is often thought. Margaret Mead’s 
Observation some 30 years ago that the family is the 
“toughest institution we have” is still valid. Indeed, 
social and economic forces may actually buttress the 
family in the years ahead, though it will continue to 
evolve. 

Despite the turbulence of the last two decades, repeated 
Survey research shows that Americans now place top 
Priority on family life and marriage as critical aspects of 
personal development and happiness. The proportion of 
adults who are married at some time in their lives remains 
at a historically high level. Americans have not soured on 
marriage even if fewer are willing to remain with one 
spouse, until death do them part. About 38 percent of 
first marriages by women in their mid-to-late 20s will end 
in divorce, yet three out of every four of them will re- 
marry. The divorce rates may not fall to the low pre-1940 
levels, but neither do they seem to be increasing 
geometrically as is often assumed. 

Married couples have not rejected parenthood. While 
they want fewer children, few wish to remain childless. 
Small increases in fertility rates have already occurred, as 
Many women realize that motherhood is a now-or-never 
Proposition. Medical technology has made it possible for 
Proportionately more women to have children, even 
though today more women postpone motherhood. Popu- 
lation declines are far from a reality in this country. 

A major concern has centered on children of broken 


AMID 
WRENCHING 
CHANGES 


by Sar A. Levitan 


homes because the number of youngsters affected by 
divorce has more than tripled since 1956. Yet almost 70 
percent of all children still live with their natural 
parents, and nearly all children live with at least one 
parent. Children today have a much higher chance of 
living with either a mother or father than those in pre- 
vious generations. 

The average number of children per divorce has de- 
creased as the proportion of divorces involving no young 
children has increased. Roughly half of the households 
headed by divorced and separated women contain no 
children. Recent data do not support the notion, there- 
fore, that the number of children involved in divorce will 
continue to increase. 

Household shifts show a far more complex pattern than 
simple rejection of the family. For many younger adults, 
the first marriage, without children, appears to be a quasi- 
tryout legitimized by church or state, serving as a prepara- 
tory period for the second marriage, which most often in- 
cludes having children. 

In the 1970s, the number of unmarried couples in- 
creased by 150 percent, to more than one million. But in 
most cases, cohabitation is only a period for experimenta- 
tion, or a transitional way-station, before an adult moves 
on to the more conventional family patterns. However, 
‘living in sin” is not a recent invention. The writer 
Richard Lingeman found that during the 20 years before 
the American Revolution, one-third of all births in Con- 
cord, Mass., were conceived prior to marriage, which 
roughly equals current rates. So much for good old puri- 
tanical New England. 


The Family Survives 


Women’s increased participation in the workforce 
hardly indicates their rejection of family life. Given the 
impact of inflation and slower productivity growth, an in- 
creasing number of families have required a second 
paycheck to maintain living standards or to realize rising 
aspirations. While change has been slow, there are indica- 
tions that working wives show a greater propensity to de- 
mand and receive a more equal role in family decisions. 
All this indicates some basic shifts in stereotyped sex roles. 
Most working women have tried to combine careers with 
an active family life; paid employment has not led to a re- 
jection of marriage and motherhood, since bedroom tech- 
nology has made it possible to plan parenthood around a 
career. 

For the time being, and in the foreseeable future, the 
married-couple household is likely to remain the predomi- 
nant family arrangement, though households are demon- 
strating a high degree of variation. It will require a greater 
degree of flexibility in public policy to cope with the 
diverse needs of different types of households, but there is 
no reason to place the family on the endangered-species 
list—yet. O 


Dr. Sar A. Levitan has 
been research professor of 
economics and director of 
George Washington Univer- aa 
sity’s Center for Social eE Aw, 
Policy Studies since 1967. 
The author of 20 books and 
scores of articles, his most 
recent book, What’s Hap- 
pening to the American 
Family?, written with 
Richard S. Belous, was 
published by Johns Hop- 
kins University Press in 
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by Robert Bové 


For Those with Speech and Auditory Problems, 
GW’s Speech and Hearing Center Offers Expert Help 
in a Compassionate Educational Environment 


he fine warm-weather art of front porch conversa- 

tion is no more in America, remembered now only 
by those who lived in a slower, more civilized era. Gone, 
too, is one of the devices some of those marathon talkers 
used when their hearing faded, but not their desire to par- 
ticipate: the hearing ‘‘trumpet,’’ a large, hand-held horn 
similar in design to the amplifying horn used on early vic- 
trolas. For millions of Americans afflicted with hearing 
loss and auditory processing disorders, the technology 
boom of the last 40 years—which brought about the mod- 
ern hearing aid—has dramatically improved the quality of 
their lives. 

“World War II was the turning point, the time when 
audiology was born,”’ recalls Dr. Lloyd S. Bowling, pro- 
fessor of speech and hearing and chairman of George 
Washington University’s Speech and Drama Department. 
“Prior to that,” he says, “the hard-of-hearing were 
primarily served by the educators of the deaf.” 

It is ironic that a war responsible for creating many 
hearing disorders would serve as the means for techno- 
logical and medical advances necessary to treat and 
heal such disorders. Bowling credits two advances which 
forced hospitals to deal with battlefield hearing problems: 
the invention of miracle sulfa antibacterial drugs used in 
treating ear infections and the development of high-speed 
transportation. “‘In previous wars, many more soldiers 
wouldn’t make it to the hospitals. They had to bring 
about the technology to deal with these people.’’ Medical 
doctors, physiologists, psychologists, and engineers 
worked together to meet the challenge, and from this ef- 
fort came the audiology profession. 

Bowling, who first came to GW in 1967 after serving as 
associate chief of audiology and speech pathology for the 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital in Washington, has 
seen remarkable growth in the audiology field in the 
nation and especially at GW, whose Speech and Hearing 
Center is a leader in training speech-language pathologists 
and audiologists. 

Directed by Professor of Speech James W. Hillis, the 
center, which is equipped with state-of-the-art measure- 
ment and rehabilitation devices, sees one of the largest 
volumes of patients of any academic institution on the 
East Coast. Nearly 2,000 people from the Washington 
area and elsewhere were served by the center last year. 
Not only do GW speech pathologists and audiologists 
treat people at the center, they also bring their skills to 
nursery schools (‘‘It is crucial,’’ Dr. Hillis says, “‘to iden- 
tify problems as early as possible.’’), health fairs, and 
senior citizens center. 

The dedication and enthusiasm of the center staff 
creates a refreshing level of morale in a world where 
“just getting by” and clock-watching seems to be more 
the rule than the exception. Staff audiologist Laureen 
DuPree, who has been with the center since 1981, sees this 
positive attitude throughout the field. ‘‘Working with 
people in the really close way we do,” she says, “‘requires 


a great deal of sensitivity, understanding, and compas- 
sion. Although those qualities might not be the prime mo- 
tivator in a student, they are essential characteristics of a 
good clinician.” 

Elderly patients, who may have other age-associated 
problems in addition to hearing loss, present a particular 
challenge to center staffers. ‘It becomes for older people 
so much more difficult to listen and to hear easily,” says 
DuPree. ‘‘They tend to become more isolated, more para- 
noid because they’re not getting what they need. 

“At times they might not take a very militant stance 
and engage the other person to make a successful com- 
munication. They just shut down. I think what we now 
have to work towards is educating the public so that peo- 
ple know successful communication depends as much on 
the speaker as the listener,’’ she says. 

Many aspects of our behavior and environment, while 
not making communication difficult under normal cir- 
cumstances, become severe impediments when a person 
with a hearing loss is attempting conversation. For in- 
stance, it is essential to face the person you are talking to 
in order to ensure visual contact. This is especially impor- 
tant in a noisy environment, with a TV or radio playing, 
or even at a cocktail party. Even those with mild hearing 
problems find such environments trying. ‘If important 
information is to be transmitted,’’ DuPree says, ‘‘it has to 
be done in a quieter place and the person with normal 
hearing might even have to supplement the talk by writing 
some of the information down.”’ Clearly, if good conver- 
sation is an art, then good conversation with a hearing- 
disabled person is a fine art. 

DuPree offers some suggestions for improving the 
quality of our conversations. “If somebody doesn’t 
understand you the first time, rather than raise your 
voice, the best thing to do is to slow your rate of speech. 
It’s not so much a matter of the amplitude as it is the pro- 
cessing. 

“Or if your message isn’t understood, simply rephrase 
it. Don’t simplify it; just put it differently. It gives the 
listener another chance.” 


4 ee students in the GW Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology Master’s Program are Beth H. Trupe, BA 
’81, and John Auditore Jr., BA ’81, both of whom have 
their pre-professional degrees in speech pathology and au- 
diology. They are examples of the kind of people drawn to 
the field. Trupe is enrolled in the speech-language track, 
which leads to certification as a speech-language patholo- 
gist; Auditore is working towards certification as an audi- 
ologist. Says the latter of his last name: ‘‘It’s Sicilian, 
meaning ‘to listen.’ Historically, my family were counsel- 
ors—people would come to them to talk. You might say it 
was fate that determined my profession.” 

Actually, Auditore came to the field because he was in- 
terested in a service-oriented career. His interests are in 
the elderly and the handicapped. ‘‘I enjoy audiology be- 
cause it allows me to do several things. I work with 
machinery, with physicians and other people, and with in- 
dustry in noise control, a rapidly expanding application of 
audiology as society becomes more aware of industry-re- 
lated environmental hazards.” 


It may look like simple child’s play, but for five-year- 
old Chris Secrist what appears to be making faces is 
actually an oral peripheral examination designed to rule 
out anatomic or functional involvement. Chris has what 
speech-language student Beth Trupe says is an 
“expressive language delay and articulation disorder, ” 
which means he hasn’t developed the syntax and 
grammar structures appropriate for a child his age. 
Such examinations are crucial to determining the exact 
nature of speech-language pathologies, thereby pointing 
the way to treatment and rehabilitation. 
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One aspect of Chris’ language delay is that he doesn’t 
use the word “‘is’’ in sentences. Graduate clinician 
Debbie Fink drills him in sentences emphasizing 
language structures. 


State-of-the-art auditory monitoring devices and human 
warmth go hand-in-hand in GW’s Speech and Hearing 
Center. Each enhances the effectiveness of the other as 
Staff audiologist Laureen DuPree examines six-year-old 
David Lowry’s middle ear functions with an oto- 
admittance meter. 
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David’s chart shows normal middle ear functions. 


Trupe decided early in her educational career—the 
ninth grade, to be exact—that she wanted to be a speech 
pathologist. Red Cross work with speech- and hearing- 
impaired children sparked her interest. One child and his 
particular development convinced her that she had chosen 
the right career. ‘‘I had a deaf ‘brother’ assigned to me, 
a little eight-year-old boy, and I’d take him places on 
weekends. I enjoyed watching him learn speech. When 
one day, for the first time in his life, he was able to tell 
his mother, ‘I love you,’ that just thrilled her-—and me— 
to death.” 

During that same period, Trupe also worked with chil- 
dren correcting their stuttering and language problems. 
That further strengthened her resolve to become a speech 
pathologist. 

Both Auditore and Trupe are in the final semester of 
their master’s programs, completing their supervised 
clinical training. Every student in the GW program is re- 
quired to spend at least 25 of the mandatory 300-hour 
supervised clinical training period in GW’s Speech and 
Hearing Center. After that, they may choose to complete 
their training in the center, at two other GW affiliated 
speech and hearing facilities—the GW Medical Center 
and Children’s Hospital-National Medical Center—or at 
speech and hearing clinics in other area hospitals, which 
is what Trupe is doing. 

Unlike Auditore, who lives in Washington, Trupe com- 
mutes to GW from Cockeysville, Md., near Baltimore. 
Fortunately, she has been placed through the program at 
Baltimore’s Good Samaritan Hospital, so she spends 
much of her specialized clinical study time near home. 

Auditore, who recently completed a training period in 
GW Medical Center’s speech and hearing clinic, is cur- 
rently working at Children’s Hospital. In 1980, officials 
from GW and Children’s signed an agreement whereby 
Children’s would accept GW graduate-level trainees in 
speech-language pathology and audiology for on-site sup- 
ervised training (see GWTimes, Oct/Nov ’80). In effect, 
the agreement doubled GW’s clinical training capacity 
and increased its program faculty 50 percent by giving the 
school access to space and faculty at the hospital. ‘‘It’s 
one of the reasons I decided to do my graduate work at 
GW,” Auditore says, “The student-teacher ratio is 
superb and supervision is always one-on-one.”’ 

Both students expressed great pleasure in working with 
and seeing success in patients with serious communication 
problems. ‘‘When a stroke victim can once again speak to 
his wife, when a stutterer begins to overcome his problem 
and can then feel and know he or she has truly accom- 
plished something, these things are very important,” 
Trupe says. 

Auditore shares a similar feeling of reward from his 
audiology work. ‘‘I can see the results. It’s wonderful see- 
ing the changes that come when a child is properly 
diagnosed as having a hearing problem and then rehabili- 
tated. 

“I like the people I come in contact with,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘especially the elderly. They’ve done things and 
been places in their lives that are well worth talking about. 
To assist them in that task, to converse with them, that is 
quite a pleasure.” O 
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! Election of the 1982-84 GW General Alumni 
: Association Goveming Board 


Instructions for Voting 


Only George Washington University alumni should 
complete this official ballot for electing General 
Alumni Association (GAA) Governing Board 
members for the 1982-84 term. 


The following candidates have been nominated by 
the GAA Governing Nominating Committee or by 
petition as provided for in the bylaws. The 
nominees have matriculated in the school they 
seek to represent. You may vote for representa- 
tives running under any school heading regardless 
of which school you attended. Vote for three 


Cut out and mail your completed ballot to: 
Elections, Alumni House, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. On the envelope’s upper left corner, write 
your name, address, GW degree(s) and year(s) 
received. Results will be announced June 30 at 
5:30 p.m. during the GAA Biennial Meeting, GWU 
Club, Marvin Center, third floor, 800 21st St., NW. 


Ballots must be received no later than 5 p.m. 
Friday, June 25. 


candidates from each school, two from the faculty. 
Raymond D. Rice, MBA '73— of Neurological Surgery; American Association of 


Columbian College of Arts and School of Engineering and 
Sciences Applied Science 
Vote for three Vote for three 


Doug Atwell, BA '82—President, 

GW Student Association, 1981-82, vp for 
student affairs, 1980-81; Trustees Committee for 
Student Affairs, 1980-82; Marvin Center Governing 
Board, 1980-81; GW Award, 1982. 


John L. Chaney Jr., BA ’53, LLB '57— 

GAA Governing Board, 1980-present; 
Committee on Programs and Objectives, 
1981-present; Interstate Commerce Commission 
attorney, seeks law grads as clerks for ICC 
employment; telethon volunteer. 


Jeanne B. Jenkins, BA '70—Varsity 

tennis, 1968-70; GAA Governing Board, 
1981-present; active in alumni program develop- 
ment, alumni admissions program; telethon volun- 
teer in Philadelphia, 1977-present. 


School of Education and Human 
Development 


Vote for three 


Dorothy Jenkins, MA ’66, EdD '78— 

Assistant director, Guidance & Counseling 
Board, D.C. Public Schools; Education Alumni 
Association; GW Phi Beta Kappa, 1977-present, 
former secretary, now vp for programs; SEHD New 
Directions Conference. 


Alvin C. Jensen, MAE '60, EdD ’67— 

President, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1973-74; 
national telethon chairman, 1974-75, 1975-76; 
treasurer, Colonials Inc., 1973-78; GAA Governing 
Board, 1978-present. 


Joseph Lupo, MA ’67, EdS °72, 

EdD ’76—President, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 
1976-77, executive secretary, 1970-76; Executive 
Committee, Education Alumni Association, 1979- 
present; telethon volunteer. 


Wilhelmina S. Mason, MA '70—Vp, 

GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1977-78; president, 
1978-79; GW delegate to Phi Delta Kappa biennial 
councils and district conferences; telethon 
volunteer; vice principal, Spaulding High School. 


John A. O’Shea Jr., MA '73, EdD 

"78—GAA Governing Board, 1981-82: 
president, Education Alumni Association, 1980-82; 
president, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1980-81: telethon 
volunteer; chairman, New Directions Conference, 
1978-79. 


Edward N. Vest, BA '59, MA ’65, 

EdD '72—President, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 
1975-76, executive secretary, 1977-present; 1st vp, 
Education Alumni Association, 1980-82: GAA Gov- 
erning Board, 1981-82; telethon volunteer; 1981 
GAA Service Award. 
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Issa Khozeimeh, BSEE '66, MS '73— 

Senior engineer, David Volbert & 
Associates; Engineer Alumni Association, 
1971-present, president, 1976; SEAS Alumni 
Service Award; GAA Service Award; chairman, 
Engineering Annual Fund, 1978-present; GAA 
Governing Board, 1978-present. 


pf John R. Manning, BSE '57, JD '61— 
Engineer Alumni Association, 1965-present, 
president, 1965-66, 1973-74; Engineer Alumni 
Service Award, 1974; GAA Governing Board, 
1965-66, 1974-present, co-chairman, Committee 
on Programs and Objectives, 1981-82; telethon 
volunteer. 


C] Malcolm E. O'Hagan, DSc ’66— 

Engineer Alumni Achievement Award, 
1979; GAA Alumni Achievement Award, 1980; 
GAA Governing Board, 1980-present, co-chairman, 
Committee on Programs and Objectives, 1981-82: 
telethon volunteer. 


Division of Continuing Education 
and Summer Sessions 


(incorporating the former College of General 
Studies) 


Vote for three 


Douglas H. Carter, MBS '68— 

Retired ('81) CGS assistant dean; CGS 
telethon chairman, 1974-78; vp and trustee, 
Colonials Inc., 1977-present; GAA Governing Board, 
1978-present. 


Elizabeth P. Clarkson, BA ’69, MA '72— 

CGS field representative, 1956-75; telethon 
volunteer; former member, Columbian Women; GAA 
Governing Board, 1980-present. 


Sandra Pinkus, CCEW ’79 Publication 

Specialist Program grad—Director of 
promotional services, Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Summer Sessions, 1979-present; chair- 
man, Publicity Committee, DCESS. 


School of Government and 
Business Administration 


Vote for three 


Thurman L. Boykin, MAG '77—Active in 

program development, SGBA Alumni 
Association; Community Support Program, 1978- 
present. 


Andrew A. Kerhulas Jr., BS '73— 

Secretary, SGBA Alumni Association, 
1977-79, vp, 1979-81; reunion programming, 1982; 
developing criteria for SGBA recognition program; 
undergrad telethon chairman, 1973. 


Co-chairman, SGBA Annual Fund; SGBA 
Program development and reunion development; 
manager, Property Plant Accounting Dept., 
PEPCO; Executive Committee, Benjamin Franklin 
University. 


Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 


Vote for three 


Robert D. Barry, MPhil ’70, 

PhD ’76—GAA Governing Board, 
1978-present, secretary, 1980-present; telethon 
volunteer; active in all facets of alumni program- 
ming. 


Nonna E. Cheatham, MA '76, MA '80— 

Executive Board, Columbian Women, 1979- 
present, chairman, Ways and Means Committee; 
Student Advisory Committee of Women’s Studies 
Program, 1979-80; Omicron Delta Kappa, 1980- 
present. 


E Marianne R. Phelps, MPhil '73, 

PhD ’80—GW assistant provost for 
affirmative action, 1976-present; assistant dean, 
then dean of women, 1965-69; dean of students, 
1969-76; Omicron Delta Kappa; chairperson, Smith 
Center Advisory Committee; National Association 
of Women Deans, Administrators and Counselors. 


National Law Center 
Vote for three 


Carol H. Fishman, JD '78—Editor-in- 

chief, GW Law Review, 1977-78; Order of 
the Coif; former special assistant to executive 
director, U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission; GAA Governing Board, 1980-present. 


Marshall Gardner, BS '43, MS '50, 

JD '55—Past national president, Federal 
Bar Association; president, GW Law Alumni 
Association, 1981-82; GAA Governing Board, 
1981-82; GAA Committee on Programs and 
Objectives, 1981-present. 


Joyce Hens Green, JD '51—U.S. District 

Court judge for D.C.; GAA Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award, 1975; Law Alumni Professional 
Achievement Award, 1978; Woman Lawyer of the 
Year, 1979; GAA Governing Board, 1980-present; 
GAA Achievement Awards Committee, 1980- 
present. 


School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 


Vote for three 
Bruce J. Ammerman, MD ’72— 


GW assistant clinical professor of 
neurological surgery; certified by American Board 


Neurological Surgery; fellow, American College of 
Surgeons; GAA Governing Board, 1976-present; 
GAA Nominating Committee, 1978-present. 


Gloria G. Brennan, BA '49, MD '52— 

Pathologist, Fairfax Hospital; GW associate 
Clinical professor of pathology; telethon volunteer; 
board certified in nuclear medicine, chemical path- 


ology. 


Dee Parkinson, MD '43—GW associate 

Clinical professor of pathology; GAA 
Governing Board, 1975-79; telethon volunteer, 
1968-present; Alumni Service Award, 1978; presi- 
dent, Medical Alumni Association, 1977-79. 


School of Public and 
International Affairs 


Vote for three 


= Nancy B. Dudley, BA '65—GAA 
Governing Board, 1968-present, secretary, 
1968-74, vp, 1978-present; chairman, GAA Awards 
Reception, 1973-75; chairman, SPIA Annual Fund, 
1978; Board of Trustees, 1973-present; chairman, 
Trustees Committee on Student and Alumni 
Affairs, 1981-present. 


Edward W. Gnehm Jr., BA '66, MA ’68— 

President, GW Student Government, 
1965-66; president, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
1965-66; Foreign Service officer, State Dept., 
1968-present; legislative assistant, Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, 1981-82; Externship Program sponsor. 


Thomas V. Lydon, BA '72—Manager, 

international services, Air Transport 
Association of America; Executive Committee, 
SPIA Alumni Association; telethon coordinator, 
volunteer; GAA Governing Board, 1981-present. 


William D. Steeves Jr., BA '75, MA '76— 

Assistant director, GW Continuing 
Engineering Education Program; GAA Governing 
Board, 1978-present; GAA Nominating Committee, 
1978-present; organizer, first president, SPIA 
Alumni Association, 1979-81; SPIA telethon 
chairman, 1978-80. 


Faculty 
Vote for two 


pq Lyndale George, BSP '48, MAE '52, 
APC '61—Director, GW Women’s 
Athletics; GW associate professor of human 
kinetics and leisure studies; SEHD Alumni Affairs 
Committee, 1979-81; Finance Committee, Career 
Planning Council, 1980. 


John Lobuts, MAE '67, EdD '70— 

Faculty sponsor, Circle K, 1972-74; 
president, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1972-73, vp, 
1971-72, treasurer, 1969-70; faculty sponsor, 
Super Dance, 1982; telethon volunteer, 1979- 
present. 
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Elizabeth Hill’s Salute 
To Virginia Woolf 


On the centennial of Virginia Woolf’s birth, 
Elizabeth W. Hill, MAE ’72, has come up with 
an appropriate tribute to the celebrated British 
author /essayist/diarist—an engagement calen- 
dar/dairy containing excerpts and quotations 
from Woolf’s diaries and letters, including 
photographs of the English countryside she 
roamed and wrote about. 

The /982 Virginia Woolf Calendar/Diary, 
published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, is the 
result of a nearly three-year project which grew 
Out of Hill’s interest in reading and walking. 

Upon reading Woolf’s momentous 1929 essay 
A Room of One’s Own, Hill said she found it 
“sheer delight...a most elegant, perceptive, and 
humorous statement about women.” 

That essay turned Hill on to Woolf’s diaries 
and letters, which tell us more about Woolf than 
we know of almost any major writer of our time. 
“Though she wrote in an age when women were 
Still considered second-class citizens, she was 
a very modern woman,” explains Hill, a former 
instructor in GW’s Continuing Education for 
Women Center, now the Center for Continuing 
Education in Washington. ‘‘She wrote a great 
deal about the needs of women. She struggled 
to throw off the tightness of the Victorian era 
and has since become a symbol for the feminist 
movement in the United States.” 

Through Woolf’s works, Hill said, ‘‘She be- 
came my friend.” 

- In 1978, Hill decided she literally would follow 
in Woolf’s footsteps by walking the English 
footpaths that Woolf trod. Joining Hill was a 
backpacking friend and amateur photographer, 
Martha H. Starr. They visited sections of Lon- 
don important in Woolf’s life and work: Hyde 
Park Gate, her birthplace; Kensington Gardens, 
her childhood home; and Bloomsbury, made 
famous by Virginia and her friends from Cam- 
bridge University. Also visited were Woolf’s 


Washington home 


other childhood home in Cornwall and her 
country home in Sussex. 

Three weeks later, Hill and Starr returned to 
the U.S. with “dozens of rolls of exposed film 
and many ideas,” from which they fashioned a 
calendar, one that could be used also as a 
diary—a tribute to Woolf’s passion for chron- 
icling her life. Using Starr’s photos and excerpts 
from Woolf’s writings, the two crafted a kind of 
‘*mini-autobiography.”’ 

After receiving permission from Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, which holds the American 
rights to Woolf’s writings, they again visited 
England to complete their research, meeting 
Woolf’s family before completing the calendar. 
When the calendar rolled off the press last 
September, Hill’s journey was complete. 

According to the publisher, more than 10,000 
copies have been sold and Hill and Starr have 
signed to produce a 1983 edition. In addition, 
they are presently negotiating to do a series of 
calendars focusing on other significant British 
literary figures. 

“For little old ladies in walking boots,” Hill 
laughs, ‘‘it has been some trip.” —Kevin Allan 
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Hill and Starr’s Virginia Woolf Calendar/ 
Diary, and its namesake 


Again this summer, the General Alumni Associ- 
ation and the Charles E. Smith Center offer a 
convenient way to keep in shape. Through pur- 
chase of a summer membership, alumni and 
their families may use all facilities in the air- 


indoor track, handball, racquetball, and squash 
courts. Individual memberships are $50; family 
memberships, which include all children under 
18, are $100. For further information, write or 
call Summer Membership, Charles E. Smith 
Center, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 


Courtesy Harcourt Brace Jovanovicn 


The Tax Men 
Cometh 


When Internal Revenue Service Commissioner 
Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, arrived at GW 
to receive the Alumni Achievement Award at 
February’s commencement, two of his IRS 
predecessors, who also have GW connections, 
were there to honor him. At the president’s 
brunch prior to the ceremony, Egger, center, 
posed with GW trustee and former member of 
the National Law Center part-time faculty, 


Mortimer M. Caplin, left, IRS commissioner 


from 1964-66, now a partner in the 


Washington law firm Caplin and Drysdale, 
and GW trustee Sheldon S. Cohen, BA ’50, 
JD ’52, now a partner in the Washington firm 
of Cohen and Uretz. Cohen headed the IRS 


from 1965-69 and received the GW Alumni 


Achievement Award in 1965. 


A Heartfelt Invitation To Alumni College 1982 


Scientific truth and medical discovery, the 
physician-patient relationship, health care and 
ethics, the workings of the heart, computerized 
patient management, and birth and death in the 
hospital are among the topics to be explored 
during the 1982 GW Alumni College, entitled 
‘Have a Heart,” June 23-27. 

In the intellectually invigorating environment 
of Airlie Conference Center in Warrenton, Va., 
participants will listen to Dr. M. Elizabeth Tid- 
ball, professor of physiology, Dr. Charles S: 
Tidball, Henry D. Fry professor of physiol- 
ogy—both of the GW Medical Center—and Dr. 
Harry Yeide, professor and chairman of the 
Religion Department, discuss in depth the 
technological developments in health care and 
the ethical questions prompted by the use of 
such technology. The retreat is designed to 
stimulate interaction between GW faculty and 
alumni. 

The first day of the 3!4-day-symposia will 
provide a historic perspective of medicine, from 
when it was considered part science, part magic 
to William Harvey’s discovery of the cardiovas- 


Dr. Charles Tidball 
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Dr. Elizabeth Tidball 


cular system. Alumni and friends will also look 
at health care and the human moral experience 
and the way they illumine each other, how scien- 
tists arrive at the ‘‘truth,’”? and how knowledge 
is influenced by individual discoveries. 

Concentrating on the individual in the health 
care system, the second day explores the prob- 
lems of truth-telling in medical communication 
and the physician-patient relationship, the im- 
pact of microcomputers on the individual, and 
the way the heart functions. 

On the third day, from an overview of hospi- 
tals as places of hospitality and how they evolved 
into institutions caring for the sick, the Alumni 
College faculty will also discuss computer pa- 
tient management and how universal human ex- 
periences of birth and death in the modern hos- 
pital interact with each other. 

A variety of evening activities and films is also 
planned, in addition to Airlie-sponsored activi- 
ties such as swimming, fishing, tennis, and hik- 
ing. 

Reservations for the 1982 Alumni College may 
be made using the following coupon. 


Dr. Harry Yeide 
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(If you need a roommate, call Michael Bowers at (202) 676-6435.) 


place(s) at $325 per person (single occupancy). 
day-student place(s) at $125 per person. 


Please reserve 
Please reserve 


Make checks payable to George Washington University. 
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conditioned center from May 11 until August 16, 
including the pool, weight room, tennis court, 


676-6650. 
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Alumni in Peru: 
Of Reunion and Adventure 


One, if not the highlight of last January’s 
alumni tour of Peru, Ecuador, and the 
Galapogos Islands, was the formal dinner the 
16-member group shared with former GW 
faculty member-now-Peruvian President 
Fernando Belaunde-Terry, Hon DPS ’79, and 
his wife, above. Re-elected to the office he 
held prior to a military coup in 1968, Belaunde 
served as visiting professor of urban and 
regional planning at GW for the final five 
years of his 10-year exile. As if dinner wasn’t 


Theresa Jessup 


George’s 250th 
On Their Minds 


One hundred Dallas-area GW alumni, their 
families and friends celebrated George’s 250th 
in a big way February 20. GW’s 1981 Alumni 
Achievement Award recipient, John W. 
Dixon, BA ’49, president and chairman of the 
board of E-Systems Inc., and his wife Doris, 
above left, hosted a lavish buffet at the high- 
technology electronics company’s corporate 
headquarters. University Professor Marcus 
Cunliffe, following his talk on “The 
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autographed Alumni 


In addition to alumni meetings and receptions 
in Dallas, Houston, Atlanta, and Miami 
commemorating George’s birth, one of the 
more unusual celebrations was held in Tampa 
February 27. Sixteen alumni and friends of the 
GW Suncoast Chapter, under the direction of 
Ann J. Avery, BS ’52, lunched at the Tampa 
Bay Downs Racetrack Clubhouse to watch the 
GW-dedicated sixth race, which was won by 


Washington ‘Scandals, 
House-provided complimentary copies of his 
newly revised George Washington: Man and 


Jessup spotted—can you?—and recorded this 
marine iguana resting on a ledge at Fernandina 
Island, one of the Galapogos Islands. ‘‘There 


enough, alumni also were treated to a tour of 


the presidential palace in Lima by the president Negative Kid (7). Avery and Bill Bateman, BA 


‘52, presented the winning trophy to Negative 


himself. “It was an experience I’m sure none 
of us will ever forget, ” said a thrilled Theresa 
Jessup, BA '24, whose camera caught the 
president and his First Lady. 


were so many of them that you really had to 
watch your step,” she recalled at a reunion of 
the tour’s participants in March. 


Monument. The elegant evening was 
appropriately topped off with cherry pie for 
dessert. 


Kid owner Don Stucki and jockey Richard 
DePass as Ron Howard, associate director of 
alumni relations, looked on. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer is upon us and we can think of no 
better time to participate in the activities and 
events brought to you by the Alumni Relations 
Office and the General Alumni Association. 
We look forward to seeing you soon. Should 
you have any questions concerning these offer- 
ings, or suggestions for new ones, please con- 
tact us at Alumni House, 714 21st St., NW, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


William M. Porter, MSA ’71 
President, General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director, Alumni Relations Office 
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On- us Events 


June 2—First Wednesday Lecture 
The operettas of English librettist and poet Sir 


William Gilbert and composer Sir Arthur 
Sullivan are as funny and amusing now as they 
were when first produced at the turn of the 
century. Why? That’s one of many questions 
about the prolific duo which Leslie B. Jacob- 
son, assistant professor of speech and acting 
director of drama, will attempt to answer in 
her presentation, ‘‘An Evening with Gilbert & 
Sullivan,” in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater, 8 p.m. Free. 

To ensure seating, call the Alumni Relations 
Office at least two days before the lecture. 
Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by 
making reservations separately with the GWU 
Club on the third floor, 676-6610. 


June 10—Opening Night Reception 

Alumni attending the opening night perfor- 
mance of Gilbert & Sullivan’s The Yeoman of 
the Guard are invited to join the cast, crew, 
and drama faculty at a reception in the Marvin 


Center first-floor cafeteria following the 8 p.m. 


performance in the Marvin Theater. Ticket in- 


formation and reception reservations: 676-6178. 


To enhance the enjoyment of this operetta, 
you may wish to attend the June 3 First 
Wednesday Lecture, “An Evening with Gilbert 
& Sullivan.” 


June 12—Special Lecture on El Greco 

To better prepare yourself for the National 
Gallery of Art’s coming (July 3-September 6) 
international exhibition of Spanish painter El 
Greco’s works, attend ‘‘An Artistic Commen- 
tary on El Greco of Toledo (Spain),”’ 
presented by GW Assistant Professor of Art 
Barbara Von Barghahn at 10:30 a.m. in Lisner 
Auditorium. Using slides depicting many El 
Greco paintings, Dr. Von Barghahn will 
discuss the artist’s stylistic development during 


the late 16th and early 17th centuries, with em- 
phasis on his synthesis of eastern and western 
artistic traditions. Cost: $2.50. Make reserva- 
tions by calling the Alumni Relations Office, 
676-6435. 
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June—Regional Meetings in the Far West 

Dr. Burton M. Sapin, professor of interna- 
tional affairs and political science and dean of 
the School of Public and International Affairs, 
will speak to alumni in the Far West on 
“American Foreign Policy: Rhetoric and 
Reality.” A former member of the Politico- 
Military Affairs staff in the Office of the 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for Political 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Affairs and research associate at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, Dean Sapin’s 
message will center on the Reagan administra- 
tion’s development and implementation of 
U.S. foreign policy. Invitations will be mailed 
in advance from the Alumni Relations Office 
to alumni in the appropriate areas. 


June 14 Seattle 

June 15 San Francisco 
June 16 San Diego 
June 17 Los Angeles 
June 21 Phoenix 

June 22 Albuquerque 
June 23 Salt Lake City 
June 24 Denver 


June 23-27—Alumni College 1982 

Explore the recent technological developments 
in health care and the ethical questions 
prompted by the use of such technology at 
Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. (see page 11). 


July 10—Tracing Our Heritage in 
Middletown, Va. 

En route to historic Middletown, alumni will 
stop at the Strasburg Emporium, a collector’s 
and culinary heaven which operated for many 
years as a silk mill. A country luncheon awaits 
you at the Wayside Inn upon arrival in Mid- 
dletown, which will be followed by a perfor- 
mance of Joseph Kesselring’s American classic, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, at the Wayside Theater. 
Tour bus departs GW from the corner of 22nd 
and H streets, next to James Madison Hall, at 
8 a.m. and returns after 6:30 p.m. The $47 fee 
includes transportation, admissions, lunch, 
theater tickets, snacks, and gratuities. Par- 
ticipation is limited, so make reservations by 
June 18. 


Alumni in the News 


Douglas Barr Robert Bickford 
Two who completed the GW Center for Contin- 
uing Education in Washington’s Fund Raising 
Administrator Program have new jobs in Wash- 
ington. Nancy Bailey, BA '68, CCEW °80, is 
director of publications for the National Apart- 
Ment Association. She previously served as mar- 
keting manager for the National Club Associa- 
tion. Constance Vickery, CCEW °81, formerly 
With the development staff of the D.C. Society 
for Crippled Children, is director of Planned 
Parenthood of Metropolitan Washington. 


Although he plays Lee Major’s college drop-out 
relative in ABC-TV’s hit series ‘‘The Fall Guys,” 
about Hollywood stuntmen moonlighting as 
bounty hunters, Douglas G. Barr, BA "72, is 
anything but. Seven years after completing his 
GW degree in international affairs and philos- 
Ophy, Barr moved to Los Angeles to act in the 
TV pilot “Semi-Tough.” That was followed by 
a starring role in ABC’s ‘‘When the Whistle 
Blows” series and roles in several ‘‘Fantasy 
Island” episodes. He recently finished a movie, 
“Deadly Blessing,” with Ernest Borgnine. 


Two former Hatchet staffers have editing jobs 
On Bayside, N.Y., weeklies. Charles Barthold, 
BA ’80, is the editor, and Charlotte Garvey, BA 
*81, the assistant editor of both the Little Neck- 
Glen Oaks Ledger and the Bayside Times. 


The Prince George’s County (Md.) Board of 
Trade has named Robert I. Bickford, MA ‘64, 
EdD '72, its 1981 Citizen of the Year. Dr. 
Bickford was honored for his service as president 
of Prince George’s Community College and for 
his contributions to the community, among 
them as a director of the Prince George’s 
Chamber of Commerce and as a member of the 
County government’s economic development ad- 
Visory committee. 


Michael E. Brunner, MPA ’80, is the new 
associate administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
Culture agency that lends money to farmers 


L. Stanley Crane 


Charles Day 


otherwise unable to obtain commercial credit. 
Brunner previously served as a USDA legislative 
officer and, before that, as director of congres- 
sional relations for the American Meat Institute. 


Retired Navy Lt. Cmdr. Nonna Cheatham, MA 
*76, MA °80, is public administration analyst in 
the Washington office of the president of the 
University of California. Prior to studying at 
GW, she worked as a Navy public affairs officer. 


The Hospital Association of Pennsylvania has 
named John S. Cramer, MBA °68, vice president 
of corporate planning for Harrisburg Hospital 
since 1970, its 1981 Planner of the Year. The 
award recognizes Cramer’s contributions to the 
health planning profession and his leadership in 
the society. 


Modern Railroads magazine presented its 1981 
Golden Freight Car Award to GW trustee L. 
Stanley Crane, BS '38, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Consolidated Rail Corpora- 
tion. The award commends Conrail’s use of the 
tank train system to market fuel oil shipments. 


United Airlines has named Charles E. Day, 
MSA °71, director of communications and field 
services. Day joined United in 1971 as a senior 
system analyst and recently served as manager of 
system standards in the company’s Chicago 
headquarters. 


Charles W. Deale, BA °76, newly appointed 
director of communications and membership 
development for the Wine and Spirits Whole- 
salers of America Inc. in Washington, has been 
named an Outstanding Young Man of America 
for 1981 by Outstanding Americans, a division 
of the SJ Ltd. Publishing Company. 


The National Bureau of Standards presented its 
first Measurement Services Award to Wood- 
ward G. Eicke Jr., BSE '51, MSE ’65, for his 
pioneering work on a calibration service for 
voltage standards. The Volt Transfer Program 


When Janet Axelrod Married 
Larry Axelrod, She Became... 


by Janet Axelrod, BA °78 

My marriage to another GW graduate has a 
Couple of interesting twists and turns that I 
thought might deserve some passing mention in 
the GWTimes’ alumni section. 

The first day of my four years at GW, in 
September 1974, I met Larry Axelrod, BA °78, 
then another incoming student. The reason for 
Our meeting was that we both had the same last 
Name and although I was from New Jersey and 
he from Philadelphia, we thought we might be 
related. We weren’t—not then anyway. 

Throughout our four years—his were spent in 
Pre-med and mine as an English major—we re- 
Mained casual friends. Then, two years after our 
graduation, our paths crossed again. This time, 
Sparks flew, lightning struck, and we were en- 
gaged a week later. 

Well, that was more than two years ago. On 
Dec. 27, 1980, Lawrence Seth Axelrod married 
Janet Heather Axelrod, which makes me Janet 
Axelrod-Axelrod among today’s feminists. 

We live in Philadelphia, Larry graduates from 
Temple University Medical School in May, and I 
am working as public relations director for a car- 


diovascular research study at Lankenau Hospital 
while pursuing a master’s degree in health educa- 
tion at St. Joseph’s University. 

My four years at GW were fantasic, truly a 
golden time that I’ll always cherish. It seems 
somehow fitting that the best part of my past, 
someone I shared those college years with, 
should be the biggest part of my present and 
future. 


last names when they married. 


Judith Ellstrom 


Donald Levy | 


allows the bureau to accurately transfer the legal 
unit of voltage to its clients. Eicke is an elec- 
trical engineer in the bureau’s Center for Ab- 
solute Physical Quantities. 


Champion International Corporation, a forest 
products manufacturer and distributor, has 
named Judith E. Ellstrom, BA ’70, public affairs 
manager for the states of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. Since 1979, she 
served as public affairs regional manager for 
Container Corporation in Houston. 


F. Michael Fazzari, BS °71, assistant director of 
the Numismatic Society Authentication Bureau 
in Washington, conducts lectures and demon- 
strations for the New York-based Institute of 
Numismatic and Philatelic Studies. He teaches 
students to use stereo-microscopes to determine 
the authenticity and grade of rare coins. 


The National Federation of State High School 
Associations in December presented its National 
Federation Citation to James W. Graham, BSP 
*46, MS ‘48, for his contribution to interscholas- 
tic athletics. Graham is director of athletics for 
the Evansville-Vanderburgh (Ind.) School Cor- 
poration. 


Colonial Williamsburg’s new director of archi- 
tecture and engineering, William E. Gwilliam, 
MA ’81, previously served as real estate con- 
struction officer in the office of the chief of the 
U.S. Army reserve at the Pentagon. 


Mahbod Hashemzadeh, BCE °77, MS ’80, is 
sales manager in General Development Corpora- 
tion’s Falls Church office. 


Jack B. Hilliard, PhD °72, chief curator of 
the Marine Corps Museum in the Washington 
Navy Yard since 1969, is now curator of the Air 
Force Museum. 


Two GW alumni are close associates of Virginia 
Gov. Charles S. Robb. Robb’s spouse, Lynda 
Bird Johnson, Att. ’65, daughter of the late U.S. 
president is, of course, Virginia’s First Lady. 
She is an active supporter of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and of Reading is Fundamental, a 
national program that helps motivate children to 
read. The governor’s press secretary, George M. 
Stoddart, BA 71, is a former Winchester (Va.) 
Star reporter who served as Robb’s campaign 
press secretary. 


Barbara M. Keenan, JD ’74, in February became 
the first woman circuit court judge in Virginia. A 
Fairfax County general district court judge since 
1980, she is the 11th member of the Fairfax Cir- 
cuit Court, which has jurisdiction over felonies 
and most civil lawsuits in the state. In her spare 
time, the judge works out on another kind of 
court—she plays forward for the Fairfax Coun- 
ty ‘‘Windsailers’’? women’s basketball team. 


Donald R. Levy, MAE ’73, has been named di- 
rector of energy workshops for the American In- 
stitute of Architects’ comprehensive ‘‘Energy in 
Architecture” program, a large-scale effort to 
influence the energy-conscious design of new 
buildings nationwide. Workshops will be offer- 
ed to thousands of design professionals across 
the country in 1982 and 1983. In addition to his 
work at AIA, Levy also is president of the Roch- 
elle Organization, a design consulting firm spe- 
cializing in energy conservation systems. 


Graham Northrup 


Gary Reilly Jean Rosenthal 
As historic preservation officer for King County 
in Washington state, Kjristine R. Lund, BA ’78, 
is charged with developing and implementing a 
preservation program covering the rapidly ur- 
banizing Puget Sound area to the crest of the 
Cascade mountains. Since population pressures 
in the county make farmland preservation a ma- 
jor issue, she will develop a ‘‘working farm’’ 
at a 350-acre turn-of-the-century farm which is 
now a county park. Prior to her appointment, 
Lund was assistant director of the Evergreen 
Foundation in Seattle, producers of the upcom- 
ing TV mini-series, ‘‘Bury My Heart at Wound- 
ed Knee,” based on Dee Brown’s historical 
novel of the same name. 


How cold is it? C. Olof Lundwall, MBA °72, can 
provide an exact answer almost anytime and 
anywhere with the Thermius Wind Chill Meter, 
a device which translates temperature and wind 
speed into the windchill index. Lundwall mar- 
kets this slice of Swedish technology through his 
Thermius Inc. in Williamstown, Mass. Before 
returning to the U.S. a year ago, he served as 
managing director of a Swedish resort company. 


Retired Army Col. Theodore E. Mathison, MS 
’73, has been promoted from deputy director to 
director of the Baltimore/Washington Inter- 
national Airport. 


The United States’ new ambassador to the Afri- 
can country of Gabon and the neighboring prov- 
inces of Soa Tome and Principe is Francis T. 
McNamara, MIA ’72. A career diplomat, Mc- 
Namara had been deputy secretary of state for 
public affairs. He made news in 1970 when he 
and a Time magazine correspondent drove 1,000 
miles through Vietnam to prove the safety of its 
highways. 


As the State Department’s Transportation Divi- 
sion chief, Warren P. Nixon, MA ’67, adminis- 
ters travel and transportation regulations and 
serves as liaison representative to the National 
Defense Transportation Association’s executive 
committee. Nixon joined the State Department 
in 1967 as a junior foreign service officer and 
served since 1976 as director of the European 
Logistical Support Office in Antwerp, Belgium. 


Graham T. Northrup, BA °51, has been named 
director of congressional relations and public 
information for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Since 1970 he served as deputy 
minority staff director of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban Affairs. 


As coordinator of the Niagara Frontier Health 
Consortium, Gary W. Reilly, MHC ‘80, is 
charged with developing cooperation among five 
Western New York hospitals. Reilly is headquar- 
tered at Millard Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo. 


A bit of the New York theater milieu is now in 
Washington, thanks to 23-year-old Jean Rosen- 
thal, BA ’80, proprietor of Backstage Inc., ‘‘a 
complete performing arts store’ which opened 
last fall near Dupont Circle. The shop, which 
carries theater accessories including makeup, 
costumes, and stagelights, is a GW family run 
operation. Jean’s business partners include her 
parents, Harold Rosenthal, BA ’49, and Maye 
Feuersteiin Rosenthal, BA ’52. 


Continued on page 14 


David Rutstein Donald Smith 

Former Pennsylvania deputy attorney general 
and a partner in the former Washington law firm 
Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & Gordon, 
David W. Rutstein, JD ’69, is senior vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of Giant Food. He also 
serves on the food chain’s management commit- 
tee. 


Richard C. Schulze, MSA ’71, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Arlington-based Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute. Maj. 
Gen. Schulze retired from the U.S. Marine 
Corps last year. 


The Cigar Association of America’s new presi- 
dent is Norman F. Sharp, MBA ’81. Sharp 


John Youngblood 


Judith Sobol 


previously was membership services director for 
the Outdoor Power Equipment Institute. 


Donald E. Smith, MSA '73, has been named by 
Bendix Field Engineering Corporation as vice 
president and program director of NASA’s 
Spaceflight and Data Network, a string of sta- 
tions providing communications with manned 
and unmanned spacecraft, including the space 
shuttle. Smith is employed by Bendix, which is 
contracted by NASA to run the network. 


Judith Sobol, MA ’70, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Joan Whitney Payson Gallery of Art 
at Westbrook College, Portland, Maine. Sobol 
previously served as executive director of Don’t 


Tear It Down, an activist Washington, D.C., 
preservation group. The gallery’s former direc- 
tor, Annie V. F. Storr, MAT ’77, recently 
became coordinator of Wesleyan University’s 
Center for the Arts in Middletown, Conn. 


The Bar Association of the District of Columbia 
in December honored one of the city’s most re- 
spected criminal lawyers by naming Jacob A. 
Stein, BA °47, LLB ’48, its 1981 Lawyer of the 
Year. Stein, a partner in the firm Stein, Mitchell 
& Mezines and a defense attorney during the 
1974 Watergate trial, was recognized for his 
outstanding contributions to the legal profession 
and the administration of justice in the District. 
Stein is president-elect of the District of Colum- 
bia Bar and served as president of the bar associ- 
ation from 1968 to 1969. 


Last year at age 50, Terry Tealey, BA ’50, 
learned how to be a travel agent and then started 
Adventures Unlimited in Stuart, Fla. It was her 
third career change. After graduating from GW, 
she founded a motion picture production studio 
in Washington, and later organized a real es- 
tate business. 


The Selective Service’s new director is National 
Guard Maj. Gen. Thomas K. Turnage, MIA 


’65, who will continue to serve as executive of- 
ficer of the President’s Task Force on Military 
Manpower. He had been special assistant for 
training and readiness at the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Reserve Affairs Office. 


Assistant vice president of network design 
for American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Clifton R. Williamson, BEE '48, has been 
elected vice president of the American National 
Standards Institute, a private non-profit organi- 
zation that coordinates the voluntary develop- 
ment of national standards in the U.S. William- 
son, who began his career with AT&T in 1941, 
had served as chairman of the institute’s board 
of standards review. 


The Florida Society of Healthcare Education 
and Training has elected Judith Willis, MAE 
76, president for 1982. Willis is program plan- 
ner for health occupations at the Charlotte 
Vocational-Technical Center. 


John Youngblood, MA ’67, athletic director of 
Washington-Lee High School in Arlington, has 
been elected president of the National Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Administrators Association. The 
NIAAA provides athletic directors a forum to 
speak out on national policy matters affecting 
high school athletic programs. 
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Banker’s “Boyd” 


Lifesize papier mâché sculptures of dogs, peo- 
ple, giant walnut shells, and birds by D. H. 
Banker, BA ’79, will be exhibited at Gallerie 
Triangle in Southwest Washington during May. 
Some of these works were exhibited at Washing- 
ton’s Slavin Gallery in January and at the Lans- 
burgh Building in March. 


“‘Esther,” an exhibit of 80 oil paintings, acrylics, 
prints, lithographs, calligraphy, and ceramic 
works by Esther L. Clark, AA ’32, was on view 
last October at Prince George’s (Md.) Commun- 
ity College’s Marlboro Gallery. She also ex- 
hibited some works at shows at the Montepelier 


Moving? Let Us Know 


If you're moving soon, or if university mail is 
inaccurately addressed, please complete and 
return this form to Alumni Records Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, DC 20052. 


D. H. Banker 


Cultural Arts Center in Laurel, Md., during 
December and March. 


Impressionistic watercolors of landscapes and 
florals by Marilyn Feldman, BA ’66, were 
displayed at Suburban Trust Bank’s Potomac, 
Md., office last fall and in the Fairfax County 
Council of the Arts show in Reston, Va., during 
March. 


Carol Guilino, MFA ’69, exhibited silk screened 
nature prints on fabric in a January event spon- 
sored by the Lyme Academy of Fine Arts in Old 
Lyme, Conn. Guilino has taught at the academy 
since September. 


Functional pottery by Gary Irby, MFA ’69, was 
exhibited during December in the Library Gal- 
lery of the Montepelier Cultural Arts Center in 
Laurel, Md. 


Meredith Lippmann, BA ’78, is director of the 
Meredith Contemporary Arts Gallery, formerly 
called the Arts Gallery, in Baltimore. It show- 
cases works by metropolitan-area and nationally 
known artists. 


Works by printmaker Percy Martin, Att. ’68, 
were included in the “African-American Art” 
exhibit at Bucknell University’s Center Gallery 
in November. 


It was a dream come true for sculptor Susan L. 
Nathenson, BA ’64, when she opened the Studio 
5 Gallery in Pelham, N.Y., in December. As the 
owner-operator of the Pelham Engine Shop, a 
tiny but lively snack shop in the Pelham train sta- 
tion, she earned the money for the gallery selling 
coffee, doughnuts, muffins, and cold drinks to 
commuters waiting for morning trains. The gal- 
lery exhibits clay sculptures, stained glass, pot- 
tery, and paintings, and it also contains four in- 
dividual artist studios. 


‘Temple Walls and Spirits,” an exhibition of 
paintings by Joanne E. Williams, MFA °70, was 
displayed at the Munson Gallery in New Haven, 
N.J., in December. Williams’ work reflects in- 
terest in foreign myths and cultures. 


‘New Drawings and Paintings” by Cynthia M. 
Young, MFA °78, was an exhibit at the Foundry 
Gallery in Washington during April. 


Alumni Authors 


Harold Adams, LLB ’60, Legend of Chin- 
coteague: The Beautiful Land Across the Water, 
a fictional tale of watermen, pirates, and Indians 
set in the early 18th century. BigKid Enterprises 
Ltd., Saluda, Va., 1981. 


Charles Barton, MIA '75, Howard Hughes and 
his Flying Boat. Hughes Aircraft employees who 
worked and flew with the eccentric, adventurous 
millionaire tell what it was like to break the 
world’s speed record and travel around the 
world in 91 hours. The book serves as the official 
history of Hughes and his airplanes for the 
Hughes Flying Boat Museum at the Wrather 
Corporation’s Port Adventure in Long Beach, 
Calif. Aero Publishing Inc., Fallbrook, Calif., 
1982. 


John M. Cary, DSc °79, Data Security and Per- 
formance Overhead in a Distributed Architec- 
ture System. UMI Research Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1982. Dr. Cary is a special agent-section 
chief in charge of automatic data processing and 
telecommunications in the Technical Services 
Division at FBI headquarters in Washington. 


M. Oliver Kepler, MA °67, Medical Steward- 
ship, a historical and philosophical inquiry into 
the origins of medical ethics and the ways in 
which doctors can more closely follow the ‘‘Hip- 
pocratic legacy.” Greenwood Press, Westport, 
Conn., 1981. 


Joan Korenblit, MAE °77, and Shahnaz Mehta, 
Good Cooking from India. Included are recipes 
for punjab drinks and homemade yogurt. Ro- 
dale Press, Emmaus, Pa., 1981. 


Wendell H. McCulloch Jr., BA °47, Interna- 
tional Business: Introduction and Essentials, a 
textbook. Business Publications Inc., Plano, 
Texas, 1982. McCullough is professor of inter- 
national finance at California State University, 
Long Beach. 


John J. McGonagle Jr., LLM '71, Managing the 
Consultant: A Corporate Guide. Chilton Book 
Co., Radnor, Pa., 1981. McGonagle is vice pres- 
ident of Helicon Group Ltd., a management 
consultant firm in Philadelphia. 


John V. Moeser, PhD '75, editor, A Virginia 
Profile, a series of articles exploring the current 


sociological trends and problems in the com- 
monwealth. One of the articles, ‘‘Virginia: A 
Geographic and Demographic Profile,” was 
written by Alice C. Andrews, EdD ’75. Com- 
monwealth Books, Palisades Park, N.J., 1981. 


Walter F. Murphy, BA ’54, The Roman 
Enigma, a tale of World War II espionage in oc- 
cupied Rome that evolves into a study of moral 
choice. MacMillan Publishing Co., New York, 
N.Y., 1981. Murphy, author of the bestselling 
novel The Vicar of Christ and eight scholarly 
works on various aspects of American law and 
the political process, holds the McCormick Pro- 
fessorship in Jurisprudence at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


George Washington Nordham, BA °49, George 
Washington and the Law, a comprehensive, 
carefully documented look at the first U.S. 
president’s involvement with the law as public 
servant and private citizen. Adams Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1982. Nordham, a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and New York State bars, is a 
New Jersey legal editor (see GWTimes, Jan/Feb 
*82). 


Mark Skousen, PhD °77, High Finance on a 
Low Budget. How to turn as little as $100 into a 
sizable nest egg in these tough economic times 
and other advice for the prudent, patient, small- 
time investor. Bantam Books, New York, N.Y., 
1981. 


Regina Swanner, MA °54, Echoes From The 
West, a book of poems and illustrations about 
the American West. Madison Systems Corpora- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas, 1981. 


Kitty D. Weaver, MA ’33, Russia’s Future: 
The Communist Education of Youth. A person- 
al look at how the Soviet Union educates its 
children to carry the torch of communism by 
emphasizing the tenets of the Motherland, the 
October Revolution, the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1977, and the principles of collective 
action. Praeger Publishers, New York, N.Y., 
1981. 


Samuel Yates, BA ’52, Repunits and Repetends, 
an exploration of various aspects of the com- 
putational number theory. Star Publishing Co., 
Boynton Beach, Fla., 1982. 


. 
In Memoriam 
ety R. Bair, BA ’39, January 9, Trenton, 
ie 
John Q. Beckwith, BA ’67, Alexandria 


Robert F. Biloon, BEE ’49, April 11, 1981, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Robert O. Bloch, BA ’49, JD ’53, Washington 


Benjamin F. Boese, BA °37, February 2, 
Alexandria 


Selene M. Boyd, EDS ’81, December 13 
Farrar Brewer, BA ’46, December 2, Arlington 


Virginia M. Clapper, BA ’30, MA °32, 
October 28, Chevy Chase 


Oneda B. Cole, BA ’30, January 11, 
Washington 


Roy W. Cole Jr., MA 62, March 9, 1981, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


Frederick D. Cottrill, BS ’41, March 13, 1981, 
Ocala, Fla. 


Robert L. Cunningham, MSA ’74, January 25, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Leo David, BA ’32, Bethesda 


Frank C. Daniel Jr., BA ’36, January 18, 
Washington 


oa A. Degenhardt, BCE ’16, Columbia, 
d. 


John F. Dominick, AA °’°32, MD °36, January 
12, Lakeland, Fla. 


Alberta W. Driel, BA ’30, LLB ’33 


L. Jackson Embrey, BA ’37, LLB ’49, LLM 
’49, December 25, Brandon, Fla. 


Paul A. Fitzgerald, MAE ’51, June 16, 1981, 
Albuquerque 


John R. Fitzpatrick, BA ’43, December 3, 
Frederick, Md. 


Helen C. Friauf, BA ’41, January 18, 
Washington 


Mildred N. Getty, BAE ’28, February 7, Silver 
Spring 


Herman Haven, BA °49, January 13, Silver 
Spring 


Arnold C. Hayward, MS ’69, Vietnam 
Mary C. Henry, BA ’71, November 22, Seattle 
Mary G. Hower, MBA ’58, Malibu, Calif. 


Evelyn D. Irish, BA ’42, December 1, 
Arlington 


Henry W. Jaeger, MD ’44, AA °64, December 
20, Kensington 
Kenneth R. James, MBA ’79, Arlington 


L. D. Johnson, BA ’37, December 20, 
Greenville, S.C. 


Wilbur R. Kauffman, BA ’32, December 12, 
Shillington, Pa. 


Harold G. Keebaugh, BS ’70, May 1981, 
Marietta, Ga. 


Phyllis K. Knott, BAE ’35, MAE °43, 
Suitland, Md. 


James S. Lampe, MS ’65, McLean 


Alan D. Lighthall, CHC ’81, November 15, 
Gaithersburg 


Gordon R. MacDonald, BS 39, MD °43, 
February 10, Silver Spring 


Jean M. Maryak, BA ’63, Rockville 


Neil McNeil, BA ’48, November 21, 
Washington 

Samuel R. Millen, BA ’34, MD ’38, October 
18, New Haven, Conn. 


Herman Miller, MA ’50, August 27, Miami 
Beach 
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Sylvia K. Musik, MA °’56, November 5, San 
Diego 

Nellie W. Nance, BAE ’31, MA ’38, Evington, 
Va. 

John W. Oberholtzer, MS ’55, Whittier, Calif. 


Lois W. O’Conner, BAE ’64, MPA ’67, 
Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 


Daniel O’Flaherty, BA ’23, October 31, 
Alexandria 


Howard Payne, BA ’29, February 2, Mount 
Ranier, Md. 


Felix M. Piniera, BCE ’35, October 9, 
Suitland, Md. 


William M. Plachte, BBA 64, Englewood, 
Colo. 


Aaron S. Schwartzman, BA ’27, MD ’30, 
February 3, Washington 


James W. Seiler, BA ’39, January 2, Silver 
Spring 
Anne Shelton, MA ’24, Brownwood, Texas 


Gwynn A. Teague, MSA ’78, December 31, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

James T. Thompson, Att. ’53, Laurel, Md. 
Clare H. Timberlake, MA ’63, February 22, 
Bethesda 

Raymond C. Weber, BA ’26, MA ’29, 
December 9, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Stephen R. Wessel, BA ’70, December 23, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Mary H. White, BA ’52, February 3, Chevy 
Chase 


M. Margaret Wilbar, BA ’46, February 13, 
Takoma Park 

Edwin E. Ziegler, BA ’27, MD ’28, Reading, 
Mass. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


I. Ralph DeBelles, EdD ’74, retired assistant 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and former assistant dean of the 
College of General Studies, March 8, 
Brandenton, Fla. 

Expressions of sympathy may be in the form 
of contributions to the Ralph DeBelles 
Memorial Fund, Development Office, Library 
701, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. The 
fund will be used to purchase books for the 
Department of Education in the School of 
Education and Human Development. 


Harry W. Geiglein, former director, Office of 
Safety and Security, April 20, Rockville 


Sean O'Reilly, professor of neurology and 
former chairman, Department of Neurology, 
GW Medical Center, April 19, Arlington 


——— ss 


Culture 
MAY 


Through May 31 
GW African 
Student Association 
exhibit of African 
art, Gelman 
Library, Ist floor. 
Monday-Friday, 
8:30 am-10 pm; 
Saturdays, 10 am- 
6 pm; Sundays, 
noon-10 pm. 
Information: 
676-6378 


Through May 31 
Exhibit of Student 
Book Collectors 
Contest winners, 
Gelman Library 
207, Monday- 
Friday, 8:30 am- 

5 pm. Information: 
676-7497 


JUNE 


10-13 

University Theater 
presents Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s operetta 
The Yeoman of the 
Guard, from the 
10th through 12th at 
8 pm; on the 13th at 
2 pm, Marvin 
Theater, $5 general 
admission, $2.50 
students, senior 
citizens. Tickets and 
reservations: 
676-6178 


18-19 

Dance Concert 
featuring artist-in- 
residence Marta 
Renzi and GW 
Associate Professor 
of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies 
Maida Withers, 
Marvin Theater, $5 
general admission, 
$4 students, senior 
citizens. 
Information: 
676-6577 


Workshops, 
Seminars, Etc. 


JUNE 


1-25 

GW Summer Dance 
Workshop with 
artist-in-residence 
Marta Renzi and 


GW’s Maida 
Withers. Daily 
classes in technique, 
repertory, and 
performance for 
credit or non-credit. 
Information: 
676-6577. 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
NW, offers frequent 
workshops in 
resume preparation, 
interviewing skills, 
and other job- 
hunting techniques. 
Call 676-6495 for 
exact dates and 
times. 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of special 
seminars, test review 
courses, and 
certificate 
programs. For a 
catalog or specific 
information about 
dates and locations, 
call 676-7036. 


GW Reading Center 
offers diagnostic 
services, tutoring, 
and the following 
special programs— 
in addition to its 
regular course 
offerings for 
children, 
adolescents, and 
adults. Information: 
676-6286 


JUNE 


15-July 8 

“Adult Reading 
Improvement /Speed 
Reading’ course, 
Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 
5:30-7:30 pm 
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28-July 29 
“Spelling for 
Horrendous 
Spellers,”’ 
instruction in 
composition and 
spelling for junior 
and senior high 
school students, 
Monday-Thursday, 
5:30-7:30 pm. 


JULY 
6-30 


Preparatory 
Program, for 
incoming freshmen 
to sharpen their 
academic skills, 
Monday-Friday 

8 am-3 pm. 


12-23 
High School Study 


Skills for students in 


grades 9-12; 
morning or 
afternoon sessions 
available. 


Commence- 


ments 


Receptions follow 
ceremonies. 
Information: 
University 
Marshall’s Office, 
676-6325 


MAY 


23 

National Law 
Center, 1:30 pm, 
Charles E. Smith 
Center. Speaker: R. 
Sargent Shriver Jr., 
former Peace Corps 
director. 
Presentation of 
Alumni 


Achievement Award 


to Charles T. 
Manatt, JD ’62, 
chairman, 
Democratic 
National 
Committee. 


28 

School of Medicine 
and Health 
Sciences, 3:30 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium. 
Speaker: Norman 
Cousins, adjunct 
professor of 
psychiatry and bio- 
behavioral sciences 


Intensive Pre-college 


at UCLA Medical 
School and former 
editor, Saturday 
Review. 


Legally 
Speaking 
JUNE 


4 

GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, South 
Carolina State Bar 
Annual Meeting, 
Hilton Head Island 


11 

GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, Georgia 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, Savannah 


19 

GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, Virginia 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, Virginia 
Beach 


22 

Law Association 
luncheon, 
Washington chapter 


29 

GW Law 
Association 
reception, Florida 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, 6-7 pm, 
Walt Disney World, 
Orlando 


JULY 


1 

GW Law 
Association 
reception, Texas 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, Austin 


AUGUST 


10 

GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, American 
Bar Association 
Annual Meeting, 
University Club, 800 
Powell St., San 
Francisco 


21 
First-Year Law 
Student brunch 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers the 
following seminars 
to all GW medical 
alumni and others. 
Information: 
676-4285 


“Endocrine Lung in 
Health and 
Disease,” Hyatt 
Regency, 
Washington 


4-6 

Fourth Annual 
Institute on Medical 
Hypnosis, GW Ross 
Hall 


14-18 

“New Frontiers in 

Therapy in Internal 
Medicine,” Hilton 

Head,S.C. 


24-26 

“The Computer in 
Office Practice,” 
Hyatt Regency 
Chicago at Illinois 
Center 


Summer 


Sessions 


More than 500 
classes, from art to 
women’s studies, 
including many 
special programs, 
are offered during 
the 1982 Summer 
Sessions. For 
general information, 
schedule of classes, 
and an application, 
contact the Office 
of University and 
Summer Students, 
GWU, Rice Hall Sth 
floor, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, 
676-6360 


JUNE 


14 

Registration, 2nd 
Summer Session. 
5-week classes, June 
14-July 19. 


JULY 


21 

Registration, 3rd 
Summer Session. 
5-week classes, July 
22-August 26. 


Smith Center 
Hours 


Summer hours for 
the Charles E. 
Smith Center for 
Physical Education 
and Athletics, 600 
22nd St., NW, are 
Monday through 
Friday, 10 am-9 pm; 
Saturday, 10 am- 

6 pm; and Sunday, 
1-6 pm. For 
information on 
alumni memberships 
and specific hours 
of operation of the 
pool, tennis courts, 
and weight room, 
call 676-7481. 


Summer 
Athletic 
Program 


AUGUST 


9-13 

Summer women’s 
basketball camp. 
Open to students 
entering grades 
7-12; includes 
swimming and 
lunch. Contact 
Denise Fiore, Smith 
Center 206, 
676-6387. 


15-19 

Summer volleyball 
camp. Coed, open 
to students entering 
grades 7-12 and first 
year of college. 
Application 
deadline: July 1. 
Contact Pat 
Sullivan, Smith 
Center 203, 
676-6152 


16-20 

Summer soccer 
camp. Coed, open 
to students ages 
6-16. Application 
deadline: June 1. 
Information: 
676-6893 


MayJune82 


15 


As the song goes, May has 
traditionally been a ‘‘very merry 
month,”’ especially at GW where, 
with the exception of final exams, 
students for years looked forward to 
the Senior Prom, graduation, the 
Newman Club All-U Prom, the 
Engineer’s Banquet, and the festive 
May Day celebration. Highlighting 
the latter event was the crowning of 
the May Day queen. In the photo at 
left, Student Council President Bill 
Warner places a wreath on Queen 


rr eee 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 

Second Class Postage 

Paid at Washington, DC 


Mildred McDowell’s head in 1949 as 
an adoring court looks on. Sally 
Anne Ricci, in the photo at right, is 
crowned by Student Council 
President Roy Barnard in 1956. 
While another academic year and the 
four-year college careers of many 
GW students draw to a close, the 
memories of those Mays gone by 

are just beginning. 
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